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ENDERS for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
PRINTED BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c.—WANT 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. TENDERS for Printing cer- 
a Yn and Pamphlets, including Paper, for the Public Service in 
nglan 


Samples of the Paper and Printing, with relative particulars of 
Contract and descriptive Schedules, may be seen, apd forms of Tender 
obtained, at the Stationery Office, Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, be- 
tween the Hours of Ten and Four, down to the 14th September next, 
and on the following day (the 15th of September), by 12 o'clock noon. 
Tenders must be delivered at this address. 

Stationery Office, ces-street, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 

24th July, 1876 


ENDERS for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
COMMAND PAPERS. —WANTED, by the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery ('ffice, TENDERS for Printing certain Reports, &c., in- 
qnging Taper. for presentation to Parliament by Oamnend of Her 


eo of the Paper and Printing, with relative particulars of 
Contract and  coetnve Schedules, may be seen. and — of Tender 
at ta y Office, Princes-street, Scorey’s- 
the Hours of "Ten and Pour, down to the 14th of September 
on the following day (the 15th of September), by 12 o'clock noon. 
Tenders must be delivered at this address, 
Stationery Office, Princes-street, — eta "s-gate, Westminster, 
24th July, 1876. 


OBERT HARDWICKE, deceased.— Pursuant 
to an Act of Parliament of the 28nd and 23rd Victoria. chapter 35, 
intituled ‘ An Act to further amend oe Law of Puneet 2 and to relieve 
Trustees.’ Notice is Hereby Given, that all persons having any claims 
against the Estate of ROBERT HARDWICKE, late of 19% Piccadilly, 
in the County of Middlesex, Publisher leceased, who died on the om 
and Probate of whose Will was granced, on the 19th of March, 1875. t 
Harriet Marita Hardwicke. the Executrix thereof, are to send the 
particulars in writing of such claims to the undersigned ly ee to 
the said Executrix. on or before the 1st ony of Uetober, er 
which date the said Fxecutrix will proceed to distribute the whole of 
the assets of the testator amongst the parties entitled thereto, having 
regard only to the claims of which she shall then bave had notice, and 
that she will not be answerble to any person o. whose debt, claim, or 
dem+nd she shall not then — nae notice. 
Dated this 15th of August 
STEPHENS’ & ‘STEPHENS, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Bema ,HAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF TH 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 
ox 


TUESDAY, August 29th. 
WEDNESDAY, August 30th. 
THURSDAY, August 3ist. 
FRIDAY, September Ist. 
President. 
The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HERTFORD. 














; RD LLOYD, Mr. SANT 
and Signor a Organist, Mr. STIMPSON. Conductor, Sir 


MICHAEL COST. 
AM oullt ne of the Performances. 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 29th.—‘ Elijah.” TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING —A New Cantata. by F. H. Cowen, Re oe *The Corsair’ (com- 
peaea cxveonly for this « Restivali and a Miscellaneous Selection. 
WEDNESDAY MOURNING, August 20th —A New Oratorio, ‘The 
Semediion.® crmpoed expressly for this festival by Professor Mac- 
farren; ‘Alma V. Hummel; ‘Hear My Prayer,’ Mendelssohn ; 
and Organ Solo. WEDNESDAY EVENING. - Sacred Cantata, 
* Zion,’ by Gade, composed expressly for this Festival ; a Miscellaneous 
aeties. including a Symphony by Mozart. 
THURSDAY MORNING, cineet 3ist. — Messiah” THURSDAY 
EVENING@— Cantata, * The Crusaders.’ by Gade ; anda 


CHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.— St. Banemoto- 







of 


y lette: 
| aneren ‘8 = Tf smithfeld, Ec. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


An EXAMINATION will commence in the above College, on 
October 18th moxt, for the purpose of filling up One Natural i 
SCHYVLARSGILP of the annual value of s0l. le for Four 
Years during Residence. There is no iimit of age for this Scholarshi Do. 
The Examination will be in Biology, Chemistry, Ly Physics. Candi- 
ates will be expected to shew a knowledge o' Two of these 
Subjects, and further must satisfy the Electors of thete ability to pass 
Respoosions. The Scholar elected will be expected to read for 
Honours ia Biology in the School of Natural Science. 

The Scope of the Examination in Natural Science may be judged of 
by reference to the papers set in the Honour School of Natural Science 
during the past Four Years (to which a in amount of Vegetable 
Physiology aaa Anatomy must be added), and the Schedules of the 
Science Directory of the Science aad Art Department. — 








NOTES and QUERIES. — Now wendy, Ve = A & 
+N JANUARY to JUNE, 1876, with Index, bound 


Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY 


SESSION 1876-7 will commence TUESDAY, the 17th 
hen the Supplemental, ng a 





the several Faculties of 
of E will 





bet held on Priday, the 20th of October. 
Pu information and copies of the Prospectus may be had on 
application to the Registrar. 
By order of e Freckdons 
_ 1th August, 1876. _T. W. MOFFETT, LL_D., Registrar. 


” ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—TueE Tueow- 
: GICAL DaCABTuEnt. —New Students must present them- 
ohne Seen AY, October 3. 
Classes are held both in the Morning and Rrening 
~~ College Theological Testamur x be ob: 
A. Graduates in Arts of auy British yp Lh in “Taree bow 
on _Aeociates no of the General Literature of King’s 
Cc. wt) gely ‘qualified persons of 21 yearg of in Six Terms. 
There is also a Preparatory Class for those’ wishing to pass the 








tion Papers above neatanes, a8 well i as those set in R 
be -btained rd = Press R . High-street, Oxford.” 
ited to ate either with the Recror or 
with Mr Mr. Rar! (ay Laxnesten, Naturat Sorence Lecturer, Exeter College. 


Ss". MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W.—OCTOBER, 1876.-—SCH”LARSHIPS in 
Natural Science, Classics, and Mathematics, varying in value’ from 
1201. to 202. -For full particulars apply to the Dean, A. B. Sueraxgap, 
M.B., Dean of the School. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
OULLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An BEA MIEATICn Ma be held on SEPTEMBER 25th for TWO 
} oL. 


Subjects will 
Examination at the London University (see University Valen 

Also on SEPTEMBER oath, for TW BU XTUN SCHOL A RSHLPS, 
value Jvt and 202 respectively, in the suljects of the Pre} ameery 
Examination, as reguiated by the General Coubeil of Medical Ed od 
tioa and Registration. 

Intending must send in their names not later than 
September 2 culars may be ascertained on application to the 

Secretary, at the Meaical College, Turner-stieet, Mile End, E. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
LEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION, ie will open on MONDAY, ‘ee ne 
with an INTRODUCTORY A DDRESS, at Three o'clock, b 
GEORGE H. EVANS, M.A. 

Two paennes Smee, A oe annual value of 251. and 

will d for 27 and following days. 
The College soto the most compiste means | car the Education of 
o Students who are pre ge for of —— U 
re we the College o' and the Society of 
thecaries. 
‘or the College Prospectus, containing full information as to Fees, 
Clinical Appointments, &c., apply to ANDREW CLAKK, Dean. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
This eltees supplies a complete Course of Instruction in Science, 
































—— comprising Overture to * William Tell.’ &. 

FRIDAY MORNING, Spegpner zx —‘*The Last Judgment,’ 
Speke; ‘The Holy Suppe agner (first time of performance in 
Fasiené) ; Beethoven's Rass, No Tin oh FRIDAY EVENING.—‘St. 


Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Com- 
mittee, 17, Ann-street, Birmingham. 


By order, : HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OLL, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadillv.— NOTICE to 
ARTISTS,—The day for taking in Pictures for the TENTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION will be MONDAY, the 2nd of October. from 10 a m. 
tol0p.m. The Regulations can be had on application to the Secretary 
at the Gallery. 


to the (ndustrial Arte, especially those which may be 
classed broadly under the Heads of Chemical Manufactures, Mining, 
Engineeriog, and Agriculture. 
a 4 Digtemes ft Sasseiate of the College is granted at the end of the 
ree Years’ © 

There are | Four K Royal Scholarships of the value of 501. each yearly, 
with Free E y Instruction, tenable for 
Two Years. Two become vacant each year. They are given to 
Students who have been a Year in the Colleg: 

‘The Fees are 2! for each Course, or 102 on all the Courses of each 
Year, with the p of 1 y Practi 








Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical), Metallurgy, &c.—Professor 
Galloway, F.v.8. 
Mathemat Mechanics, and Mech — Professor Hennessey, 








RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 

open all the Year round. for the Reception and Sale of Pictures 

the British and Foreign Schools.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
. W. Wass, Urystal Palace. 





j ISS GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
INGS and TEACHING.—Miss GLYN Gate Mrs. E. 8. Dalias) 
has the honour to announce that she will teach READING and ELO- 

CUTION during her leisure from Public Work.— Letters to be addressed 
to Miss Giyx, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 


N R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 


Sunpsects 
1 a J Rt of POPULAR ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 
¢ Diagrams. &c., for Literary Institutions 

2 Lire in ALGERIA, or Sketching in Le yz with a Series of 

Sketches. occupying an area of upwards of 200 feet. 

Mr. Hewry Biacxeven, Editor of * Academy Notes,’ &c., will repeat 
the above Lectures in the Season 1876-7. For Particulars and Dates, 
address to the “ Lecture and Press Bureau,” yee -street, Covent- 
garden ; or to Mr. Biackscrn, at the Garrick Club. 


O SECRETARIES of SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY INSTITOUTES.—LECTURES on CHINA and the 
FAR EAsT.—Mr. J. THOMSON, F RG.S., Author of ‘ aeons 








of China and its People.’ ‘The Straits of Malacca,’ &e., is prepared to 
LECTURE during the coming Season. 1878-77, on—1. * The Traveller in 
China.’ 2. * Formosa and irs Inhabitants.’ 3. * Siam and a coo 


by Limelight.—Addrees. for terms and 
Eftra-toad Brixton, 8.W. ie a 





F.B.S. 
6 try, Drawing, Engineering, and Surveying—Pro- 
lessor Pigot. C.E. M.R.1LA. 
Experimental Posice (Theoretical and Practical)— Professor Barrett, 


Mining ana Mineralogy— Professor 0’Reilly, e E. MR.LA. 
Agriculture — Professor Davy, M.R.LA 
y— M'Nab, M.D 

Zootog:—Professor Leith bw ¥ -. F.R.S. 
Geology—Prvfersor Hull, M.a 
Palwontology—Mr. Baily, F.G 

The Chemical and Physical Labesntertes are Open owe for Prac- 
tical Instruction. 

The SESSIUN commences on MONDAY, October 2n 

Programmes may be obtained on application wo ; > Secretary, 
Royal College of Science, Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 

FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

Spring-grove, W. Allowed by Sir James Ciarke to be the finest 
Situation in England for Educational Purposes. 

(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 

lish, French, German, and Natural Science taught to every Boy, 
in addition to Mathematics and Classics 
‘ F the Universities and Prof in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
or 


y, jarge Gy " Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
——— te Bed-room, warmed with Hot Water Pipes. 
the College every morning after breakfast. 
eau mand ulens . accordiug to age. A reduction of Five 
peas each in the case rothers. 
The NEXT TERM commences WEDN menay, September 20th. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapewt, 





1 











For iaformation apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Oun- 
NINGHAM. Esq. Secretary. 


y ING’S ‘COLLEG E, LONDON.—Department 
of GENEKAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. —New Students 
“_ be admitted ou TU ESDAY, October 3. 








: ma Depantunens bo Tene divi - sen Oe 
. The Classica’ 01 ng Classics, Math tics, English 
Bathe and 


Moe-ra Languag 
2 The Modern Division, which includes English, Latin, Modern 
paws. i Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Free- 


There will iy Rpoual Courses of Lectures in preparation for the 
Indian Civil Se: 202. respectively, will be gt 

+n res) y. ven. 

passing 





rvice. 

Four Exhibitions, of 402 , 301. 
at the commencement of the Michaslenes Term to ~ Students 
the best Examination on entering this Ay p+ 

For tion apply, p or by A ll te J. W. Oun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., ry. 





” ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPARTMENT 
of ENGINBERING and APPLIED SCLENCES. —New Students 
"the admitted on TUESDAY, 








rete and Pb 
ive Exhibitions, of 2 mS pa * and 100. whstnin catie 
given at the commencemeut a the Michaelmas Term to the Tiudents 
passing the best E on is Department. 
Science Scholarship f Sol. for Two bs will be open to 

Students of this Department in OCTOBER, 187! 

For infcrmation apply, personally or by coheed, to J. W. Cun. 
NINGHAM, bsq., , Serretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Mepicat Deg- 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION wil! OPEN on MON- 
Dak. October 2, with an Introductory Lecture by Dr. 


in October next will 
me. the privilege of contending for Three ips of 251. 
Une Sctence hip of 50l 3 Segegthetentgrstineee oo: 


of this Department: in USTOBER, 1 
Five Medical & d ¥, the close of each Winter 
Session for proficiency in Professional ba viz., one of 401. for two 
years, one of 30l. for one year, op by en for one year. 
For further i apply, p or by post-card, to J. W. 
Cv NNINGHAM, , Eq. » Secreta Secretary. 


7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 
ING CLASSES. —These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
Uctober 9, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, I 


ish, German Literature, English History, y, Arith: 
Writing, Mf Praag, Chem y Practical 























Chi Mechani Ph siol Pb 

Fettstenl Hesnems: Mine ogy. 7. Payeies, Betas and Pubite lie Spee 
For the Prospeetus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. * 

BINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL. 
—NEW peers will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 19. 
There are Four Divis: 





1L Up Glassionl nebosl, tatented te pocpase Pupiia for the Batow, 
sities, for Theological, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the College and for the Lea 

U odern School. intended to prepare Pupils for General and 
its. for the L Engineering in the Col- 
lege, and for the Military Aensetes. 

Ly -t School comp: th its Classical 
and Modern Divisi vision, for Put Serta but not 
sufficiently ad Divison tpeud 

x: Lower School —This Di includes over Eight years 

and is i ded to Education u ons 





a aipoint ae’ will prepare = to enter with advantage either of the two 
“i © tan 


apply, I b: post-card, = 
ti y, ly or by to J. W. Oo 
sincuam, Eeq., Secretary. 


B®iecaeton COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Be, CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student 
= and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 








Fifteen Scholarships 

Por particulars address the » 

THIRD TERM commences TU ESDAY, September 19th. 
Broek COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, York- 

RO (late 48 ay, Bedford-square). 

Thos Session i876: 676-77 will begin THURSDAY, October 12th. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open com- 
| —— Candidates to send their names to Secretary before 








ber sorb. 
with particulars of Scholarshi; . may 
vanegeetee ith ft Te SRETON Lon, Boo. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The FIRST SESS!ON will begin on TUESDAY, October 10th, 1876. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION :— 


Prac- | Botany, Zool and Geology. 
—— English History and Literature. 
Experimental Physics. Classical Languages, History, an 


tics ana Applied Me-| Literature. 
a ” | Modern Languages and Litera- 


and Mechanical (_ ture. 
Drawing. Politieal Economy. 
The wants of Students fitting themselves for Manufacturing,Chemical, 


Mining, Engineering, and other practical pursuits will be specially 
: in the scientific Lectures and Classes and the Laboratory 


ork. 
wo Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the best modern 
appliances, and will be Open Daily, under the ag eek 


dence of the Professor and D. Seve 
be open for, Competition in the first week ry Getober. A detailed 


8 hortiy be ready. 
The Kristol —s, "school has been affiliated Me oe College, and 
= commence the Winter Session on the 3nd of Oct 
The College. with the exception of the Medical Classes, will be open 


to Students of both sexes. For further information apply to 
EOWARD STOCK, Secretary. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

Four or more, of 161. to 501. each, will be offered in Comber nent by 
the Olifton Association for = Higher Education o: he 
successful Candidates will be required to attend UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 





omen panera Day, TUESDAY, Oct. 3rd. 
tion to Miss ©. Wirxworts, 21, Vic- 
nd ay Otiftwn ; or to ue Secretary of the College. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL. — Warden, Rev. W. 
BAKER, M A.; Head Master, Rev. W. H. EMRA, late Open 
rof Exeter College. Oxford, Graduate in Classical Honours, &c. 
This Behool supplies, rs} = derate terms, a thorougbly gound educa- 
tion in vit of the present day. Pupils 
ate aes for the Universities the © ompetitive Examinations, 
or for Bu Life. The School is situated 
inthe hietent rt of Salisbury, which is a notably healthy city. 
The Head- Muster receives Boarders at from 45 to 60 Guineas a yea 
Scholarships, tenxble at the School, and also after leaving the School, 
helps to further special Education, are from time to time offered. 
Term commences AUGUST 31.— For full particulars address the 
Heap Masten. 


ALBRAKE SCHOOL, New Wanpsworts, 
§.W.—Mr. OC. H. WALL, for 14 Years Assistant-Master at 
Brighton College and for 10 Years Master of one of the Uollege Board- 
ouses, receives BOAKDORS. Exceptional advantages are given 
leareteg MODEKN Languuges. French is always spoken in the 


ouse. 
New Wandsworth lies on high groand, and is one of the most healthy 
suburbs of London. Terms moderate. 




















ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL.—A Limited 
Number of BUYS received by a Graduate of great experience. 
Thoroughly sound training and home comforts. The bracing climate 
and the facilities for Gymuastics and Cricket bave been found very 
beneficia) in the case of delicate boys.—Prospectus on application to 
Grorce Wuyte;M.A., Bream Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare. 


16H SCHOOL, St. JOHN'S WOOD.—Within 

‘ew Doors of the above, Young Ladies wishing to attend the 

School _ pe 7 ee BO\RDED. Bed-Rooms large and airy, Hot 
and Cold Baths, and a large Garden. —Sreua, 208, Adelaide-road. 


OUTHPORT.—Miss Lawrorp receives Boys 
into her House between the ages of Six and Thirteen some In 
addition to the usual Course of Instruction, Lessons are given in 
inging, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Gnpenttn: —Bingtield, 


Albert-road. 
—Lady Recto, Brocham ‘Wasren, Reigate; Miss 
M O.B. F.RBS., &., University of 
Arthur Cohen. t @ C., 6, Holland Park, London; William 
= the, M.A., 15, Upper Phillimore-gardeus, Lond on, 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 




















Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, prepares Resident 
and Non-Resident Pupils for the above. The anv he camissi ion ‘is 16, 
instead of 17 us heretofore. 

Pupils who intend to pass the First  _—mae under the New 








Regulations are advised to come without d 
Seventeen of the thirt; ae suscenful in the recent éom- 
petition were Pupils of - Wre 
«Blue Book reventiy publi i ste f the Oivil Service 
» Pecently pul isned, — ivil Service 
Commissioners) and 411 (Lord Salis! p40 (Lett 


4and 5, Powis-square, Westbourne Park, 


DUCATION. — Heidelberg. — Preparation for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c.— Messrs. WHYTE and 
‘CAMMARTIN: B.A (Paris). as-ieted by an Oxford Man (Mathema- 
tics, Natural Siceen. and English), READ with Young Gentlemen 
ing for Examination. special ee for ae 

ch ue German. Apply for P: 
Gnemuann, 2, Langham-place, W., or to the *Parncirsta, as above. 











DUCATION in GERMANY.— First-Class 

Establishment for Young Ladies. conducted by Misses HE per] 

ANG and Gk: SS, in Goblensee-the Rhine + Prospectuses to be had 

of Miss Peansx, Head Mistress of the Hackney High School for Girls, 

275, Mare-stree' |g eaeen and W. Youxe Esq., Oakdale, 
ALambert-road 





A GERMAN LADY, residing in Berlin, will be 

to receive LADY BOARDERS EARLY in OCTOBER. 

would — superior advantages in her House, as her eldest 

y A A, Diploma for teaching German ; her second Dangnter 

“is a Student at the Conservatorium of Music, and gives tiv-t-class 

eeeere and her thi:d Daughter can give good Music Lessons, 

— a = on Bao Lady, who 5 some years 

Fam = ress Frau ScHULTZ£, care 0 au von Stosch, 
‘\Lubben & Spree, Prussia. Ky 


RESDEN.—The Misses Murray, 6, Strehlener 

Strasse, receive YOUNG pastas » RESIDENT U0 PILS, 

} ay Home Comforts ens’ m by firsi:rate Pro- 

Miss Murray will te leave lean 2 ter Dresden about Septem- 

x 9 Journey from Londvn occupies 38 hours. — Prospectuses at 
Messrs. Nisner & Vo.’s, 21, Berners-street, London. 


SLATIONS into GERMAN of any Work 

of Science or General Literature, undertaken by a GERMAN 

Faocaeee. accustomed to Translate—aadress Advertiser Office, 
8, Victoria Strasee, Drveden. 








R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. Balliol, 
ander Bien, 120 Ganneas Acres, “Beomouds, Cherie, 


W. H. HART (late of H.M. Public Record 


I Records s and MSS., is pre- 
e Office), who is well versed in al itoreal, ) ton 


der _ terms.  — W. H. Haart, 





ared to Lae any § 
ogical, or T 
40, Chancery-lane, L eae ey 


O AUTHORS.—WANTED, OnicinaL PRosE, 
POETRY, SKETCHBS, and sUSIC. fora penned sere 
agaz Send seven stamps, for particu'ars and curren 
to L. Ls L., Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 











HIEF REPORTER WARTED o -. Daily 
. Must rbatim 
Taker od = Shauna Waiter. * aie Barron, Box 41, Post 
Office, 


REPORTER (General and Verbatim). — Certificated 
8 Sub-Edited and ited on the 
Tralee ed tien a B Plassieal Scholar.—Address Xavizk, 


cial Press 
76, Cleveland-street, Mile Eud-road, London, E. 











HE PRESS.—A peounnent ENGAGEMENT Waseem 

Reporter or Sub-Editor or as both, by a Verbatim and tho- 

aan experigiced “ porter. Would not object to Proof-Reading.— 
Ad ess R. J. 24, Orchard-street, Newland, Lincoln. 





HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, who has successfully 
Edited a Bi-Weekly for Eight Years, and who is an able Leader 
Writer, verbatim Stenograpter, and a versatile Descriptive Reporter, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either as Eaitor of a first-class Weekly 
or a8 Sub-Editor on a London or Provincial Daily. The bighest refer- 
ences.—Address X, at C. H. May & Co.’s Advertising Offices, No. 78, 


Gracechurob- street, ‘London. fy Ves 


(THE PRESS. _The Abodion, who has had some 
jence on a leading County Newspaper in the South of 
era = JUN ryt mographer, es: 
tands 6 a ra —% 
ome Journal of good standing oo ins “a ae a 
terrace, deuthampten. 


PRESS. —An Editor (who is a Verbatim and De- 
scriptive Reporter) of long exporienoe, and highly recommended 
for ability and names is open to a fres AGEMUNT.—Address 
Jou sven. at C. H. May & Oo.'s phe J Ofices, 78, Gracechurch- 


street, London. 











V ANTED, in-a Publishing Firm, a JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT, especially for the Advertising Reperenee 
Address, stating age, qualifications, salary required, &c., to B. 


13, Poland-street. 


A§ PUBLISHER, Assistant-Publisher, or Con- 
fidential Clerk and ‘‘ashier.—A Gentlemen, savk 36, vith s a first- 


— wera of nearly twenty years, is open a KE-ENGAGE- 
MENT.—M. G., 16, Montem-road, Stanstead-road, Forest-hill, 8. . 








HE ADVERTISER is open to write a GUIDE- 
BOOK for YURKSHIRE on moderate terms.— Address 123, care 
of OC. Mitchell & Ov., Fleet-street, London. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS of distinguished Poets, 
ft Historians. Statesmen, Military and Naval Commanders, Royal 
Personages. Prelates; including Byron, Goethe, Scott, Oarlyle, Words- 
worth, Southey, Tennyson, Réravger, Dumas, Fox, Burke, Pitt. Napo- 
leon, Ney, Murat, Bernadotte, Siddons, and other celebrities.—Ad 
Howaap Reve, 29, Stansfield ‘Toad, Stockwell, , London. 











ESSRS. MAULL & CO:, Art Photographers, 
cOLOUnae a First-class MINIATURE PAINTER in WATER 


aE RESTORATION of BVATION, elested S4 any 
RK necessary to their PRESERVATION, e ad 
TTHE 
wae, ‘athe Stadio. ss. san am LL J ay 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— Collections 

illustrating the Two Sciences at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guimeas the 

Set. The only Prise Medal Colieeneee i os rw the aa 

superintendence of BRYVE M. WRIGHT, F.R.G.S., &., 90, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, we. A 








Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Properiy. 


ME ai J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his Great Rooms, 38, King- street, Covent-garden. PRI. 
AY, August 25, at half-past 12 v’clock precisely, SCLENTIFIG 
insted ents: nating oF Tpecteines, Telescopes, Microscopes, 
ameras an Dses, t tu hic A — 
Seeet Dine Kee and other Photugraphic Apparatus— Mahogany 
May be viewed morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Musical Property—Printed Music, Autographs, and MSS. re- 
lating to the Opera, from 1706 to-1715—Musical Instruments, 
ae. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON <= BS SELL 
by AUCTIUN, at their House, 47, Leiceste: 

on MONDAY + August 21, and Following Day, a SOLE EORION ry 

MISCELLANEOUs MUsIv, Five Selection of Strin 
uartetts, &c.— best ditions of Uperas and Oratorios, Popular Works, 

Modern Sheet Music, & ; also an important deries, of Original 

Autograph Letters, ac to Vice-Ch in Coke, relative 

to establishment of italian Upera in this country, forming a most 

complete History of the same from the years 1:06 to 1715, collected 

¥ the no highs _o fam Lamb, aud apnaened by bin to Mr. J. 

sical instruments, Pisnofortes, armoniums, 

yng Violins, Violoncell s, &. . 

Catalogues ou receipt of two stamps. 








Popular Modern Books from the Library of a Gentleman—Use- 
Sul Fancy 8 gre ry—Printing and Surface Paper—Miscel- 
lancous Books, & 


EASES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (F leet-street end), on 
THURSDAY, August 24, and Folluwi ing Vay, at 1 o'clock, by hw] 
MODERN bOUKs ; ; inclucing Lord Lytions Novels and W 
vols.—Carlyle’s Freaerick the Great, 6 vols. 8vo and 7getsof the — 
edition, 7 vols. crown 8vo.—J. W. Fox's Works, 12 er 
Taylor's Works, 10 vois —Ula Book Collecto’s M 
Baker's North«mptoushire Glossary, 2 vuis — Works of Jon “Taylors, 
the Water Puet, reprint —Hulbein Society's Publications, 6 vols.—Gill- 
ray’s Works, reprint—Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes— Modern Theo- 
logy—Biography Voyages aud Traveis—Poewy—The Drama, &. The 
Stationery comprises Frinting and Surface Paper—Enveiopes—Ac- 
count Books aud Morvcco «lbums—Leuther Travelling and 
Purses- Steel Pens and Veuciis Stationer’s Jewellery—concertinas 
—Toys, &c. To which is added, a + oliection of Miscellaneous 5 
in the various Departweuts of Literature. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Now ready, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, entitled— 


HE COSMOPOLITAN 
and OONTROVERSIALIST : 


An IMPARTIAL INQUIRBR, established for the purpose of forming 
a suitable medium fur the deliberate Discussion of IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS in LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SUCIAL and 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, HISTURY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &. 
Price 38. 6d net. 
Conients 

Fed Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 

king-Giass for Hypocrite 
The Disuse of the Athanasian Ore 
Pope Gregory Vil and the Deaperer “Henry IV. 
Is Titus, ism consistent wi h ~~ ccs, ? 
Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virt 
. Are Party Politics conducive to "healthy Legislation ? 
. Parliamentary Keform 
. Middie-Viase nanectonn and Lady Helps. 

10. Labour ana Education. 

1l. British Army Mobilisation. 

12 Logic and Grammar compared. 

13. The Principies of Conservatism. 

14. Liberal Catholicism and the New Anglo-Papal Party. 

15. The Unseen Universe. 

16. University Reform. 

17. War and Civilization. 

18. The Slave Circulars defended dialectically. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Elliot Steck, 62, Paternoster-row. 
The Editor invites replies to the above agen a ltisinal Contribu- 

tions on current topics are also 
will be sent on application wheo stamps tor the pu are enclosed. 
Editor, Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist, Halitex. Yorkshire. 


HE POETS’ MAGAZIN EW— 
No. L. of a New aenthiy. containing first-class Poems, and Arti- 
cles on Poets and Poetry. 
Haddon & Co. 3, , Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 
Price 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 


CRITIC 


pepeecsors 














[THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
coun states my, Gor Seve ' oy SRS 
French, and Germ 1 with 





EW THEATRE in ATHENS.—See The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d. or by t 4id,) for View ; 
also View of New Circus, St. Petersburg, aud the Fico ogariaa Academy, 
Pesth—a History of the Suez Canal t in In 
Art, and Sanitary Matters, he, Oflion ds. Cath 








nD Ye 
Liste of New Publications, tis and t free.— * A Ol 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at ty “reduced ces, 
may also be had, free, on 8 application. — ~hoorn s, Cuurton’s, Hopa- 
son's, and SacnpEeRs United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


OTICE. — z J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 

Contracto: e Office-court, E.C., and Took’ be 

are prepared tosu mit eettM ATES and enter into CONTRA for 
LETT. R-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 

AUTOTYPE. 
ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 


ye the Auteivee. and Sawyer's Collotype Employed aa} 
joe “y a9 ne Poacene 








eevee re “and ate Socteti 
- weal i d Ocins—Ancient MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
ani 
= and  Dorireite om en ah &e. 
The AUTOTYPH COMPANY. 36, 
The AUTOTY PB CO 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
eesses. 5 B a GST ER: S CATALOGUE. 
ull i Pages. By pest, free. 

Samor. ete & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 








_FSSONS i in DRAWING and PAINTING may 
po A, had of a yd Art-student, either in Sehovls or Private 


—Address A. B., Dossetor’s Library, 244, Dalston-lane, EB. 





OBERT HOLLYMAN’S CATALOGUE of 
Paiha os oes. Sy. free for one stamp.—1, Britannia-place, 





sine, and of ‘ut Newemen. 


Pus . ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal), of 
AUGUST 19, contains Fac-similes of Two.Original Drawings 
by Rapbael, ag ee Ulustrations of New Bank, Batiey; a London 
Warchouse ; St. Lawrence's, Northampton; and s Louis Chimney- 
Pieoe. Also Articles on Poets’ tecture—a House in 

—the Nutiona!l Gallery— “olympia Explora- 
tions—Continental Art News. Price 4d, by post, 43 
_Office, 175, Strand, London. 








‘NEW EDITION OF ARNOTT’S PHYSICS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with many Woodcuts, pt ice 15s. 
RNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS; am 
BAryRaL PHILOSUPHY. Seventh Edition. Edited b: 
BAL Professor of Logic in the paeveemes < of Aberdeen i “and 
A. 8. PAYLOR., M.D. F.R.8.. Feliow of the Kuyal 
cians, and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in Guy's ‘Hospital. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY COURSE of 
MATHEMATICS, containing an Outiine of the Sphieste fn in 
Pure 5 Eoqemaeneien fa included in the Regulations of the Senate 





of Arts,and Bachelor of Seiecce ae 
Examinations ; with the entire Series of iethematie ciune, BAe set by 
the University’ from 1838 2 _ 1875. , 87, THUM 

» late Master of the H 


aero hag the MATRICULATION ~ COURSE. 


aay to ond B.A. and B.Sc. COURSE. Price 5s. 
London : Longmans and Co. 
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EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
On Monday next, in feap. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 2s. éd. 


HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. 
W. STUBBS, M.A., &c., Professor of Modern History in the 


London : Longmans and Co. 








OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1877. 


OOKS suitable for the use of CANDIDATES 
2. Breparing, for the OX CORD UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXA- 


BACON’S ESSAYS. By Apzorr. 2 vols. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. By 

JOHNSON’S VARITE of HUMAN WISHES. 
WHITE. 1s. 

VIRGIL, BOOK II. of AENEID. By Wuire. 1s. 

Sean's PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 


HUNTER. ls. 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS. By Jerram. 2s. 6d. 
By FLEMING. 1s. 6d. 
CHSAR, BOOK L of GALLIC WAR. By 
CASSAR, BOOK II. of GALLIC WAR. By 
WHITE. 1s. 
XENOPHON, BOOK I. of ANABASIS. By 
WHITE. 1s. 6d. 
CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 2s. 6d. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





This day is published, price 6d.; and sold by all Booksellers, &c. 


URNIVALLOS FURIOSO ond The NEWEST 


SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY”: a uib of the 
Period, in Three Fiazes. By the GHOST of Guibo PAW ES. 


Thomas Richards, 37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 





Now ready, 


NGLISH LANDSCAPE ART: its Position and 
Prospects. By ALFRED DAWSON, F.R.AS. Second Edi- 

tion, with an Appendix. 

, Cutest Press: Whittingham & Wilkins, Took’s-court, Chancery- 

ane, 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


\N the CLAUSE ‘and THE SON,” in sageed 
to the EASTERN CHURH and the BONN onerenars 
a Letter to the Rev. H P. Liddon, D. reland r of Exe- 
esis, Canon of St. Paul's. By the Rev. B. = , EUaer, D. DD. Regius 
‘rofessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ C 


Oxford and London: James prevaad & Co. 


HE ARCH#ZOLOGY OF ROME. 
By JOHN HENRY PARKER, ©.B. 


a 


Vou. II. The FORUM ROMANUM and the VIA 
SAORA. 
Illustrated with 45 Plates, 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
*,* Also may be had bound as a distinct work. 





Lately published, 
THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK. 
With a SUPPLEMENT to Vol. I. 28 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 





Shortly, by the same Author, 
THE COLOSSEUM. 
Illustrated with 36 Plates, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
*, A New Edition of Vol. L. in preparation. 





“The manner in which he has succeeded in epeestbing ba me which 
had been buried before, and which is now, in many again, 
—the way in which he has deduced the om s of each bul batiding Lae its 

construction and material liarities, the ekill wi hich he 
has applied the science of what m we? or moat aes arche 
to — the plan of Roman wall-building, are alike deserving of 
highest praise.”— Edinburgh Review. 


James Parker & Co, Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


A DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Peridicals. 
*.* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, can 
be hb ad on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


P)ICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
fond 7 aaa should be sent before the 15th of 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.0. 








h IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 


TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 28nd of 
each Month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent te 
Avaws & Francs, 59, Pleet-street, E.C. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement. — Adver- 


tisements should be sent t 
Apaus& ae 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND PUBLIC. 


THE DAISY BOOKS. 


A NINEPENNY SERIES, CONTAINING SHILLING AND HIGHER- 
PRICED FAVOURITE VOLUMES. 


The demand for the DAISY BOOKS having exhausted the 
supplies already prepared for the Summer Season, GOU BAUD 
& a to announce on — not in stock nee being 
reprin all speed, an ready it week 
in September. a 


DAISY BOOKS now in Stock. 
No. 1. HOLDEN with the CORDS. 

4. PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. 

7. LITTLE WOMEN. 

10. THRONE of DAVID. 

14. DUNALLAN. 

17. Miss ROBERTS’ FORTUNE. 

18. FATHER CLEMENT. 

19. DAISY DOES (Sequel to ‘Melbourne Hones’). 

20. The GATES AJAR. 

21. The FLOWER of the FAMILY. 

22. TALES of OUR VILLAGE. 

23. WHAT KATY DID at SCHOOL. 

24. PATIENCE STRONG’S OUTINGS. 





DAISY BOOKS Reprinting. 


No. 2. JESSAMINE. 

3. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 

5. AUNT JANE’S HERO. 

6. PILLAR of FIRE. 

8 NICE WIVES. 

9. GAYWORTHYS. 

11. MARJORIE’S QUEST. 

12. SHILOH. 

13. WHAT KATY DID. 

15. DAISY ASKS (‘ Melbourne House,’ 1st Part). 
16. DAISY LEARNS (Ditto, 2nd Part.) 


NEW DAISY BOOKS, just ready. 


No. 25. TRUE as STEEL. By Marton Harwanp. 
26. The INDIAN PILGRIM. By Maps. 
SHERWOOD 


27. The LITTLE CAMP on EAGLE HILL. 
By MISS WETHERELL. 





DAISY BOOKS ready in September. 

NUMBER THIRTEEN, and other New Tales. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

MISS GILBERT’S CAREER. Br J.G. Horzanp. 

ROSES and FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Miss 


HENRY “MILNER. By Mrs. SHERWooD. 


PURE FICTION FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


THE LILY MAGAZINE. 


1d. Weekly ; 6d. Monthly. 


The Current Numbers (beginning with No. 71, August 5) 
contain the following chaste and beautiful Tales :— 


The Dat. cs tt DEATH. By Etizazetu 
STUART P! 


AMY’S MARRIED LIFE. By Mas. Fotey. 


The ROMANCE of a POOR YOUNG MAN. 
By OOTAVE FEUILLET. 


HENRY MILNER. By Mars. SHerwoop. 
As soon as these Tales are completed, they will be followed 


-RUBY’S HUSBAND. By Manton Hagtanp. 


EIGHT COUSINS. By Miss Atcort. 
The EVIL MARSH. By Gronce Sanp. 
HOMELY TALES. By Lady Sanan M. 


And Occasional Short Tales by ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, FANNY FERN, GRACE GREENWOOD, and 
other Favourite Authors. 


*,* Specimen Numbers of The Lily Magazine sent on 
application. 





Govusaup & Son, 39, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and Published by the Special Permission 
of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 
RALPH AGAS. 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUGH 
OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS 
ADJAUENT. 





With it is published, a BIOGRAPHICAL AC- 
COUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a Critical Exami- 
nation of the Work, by W. H. Overaut, Esq. F.S.A. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Times. 


**OLD LONDON. — Messrs. Adams & Francis have just 
published a Sy ae and interesting survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and 
— adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Age, and of 
Drea of ined teri gh of ee ie 

@ survey o! mdon, &c e reign of Queen 
and has, by permission of the Corp -- , been duced in 
fac-simile, An J. Francis, from the copy preserved in 





the Library 
From the Examiner. 
“Of this map there are only two “es now known to be 
in existence, one in the Pepysian at Magdalene 


College, Cambridge, and the other at Gall hall, which copy 
was bought, in 1841, by the Library Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the small sum of 261. This map is not a 
mere curiosity to be bought only by collectors, but should be 
in the hands of all those who feel an = the 

the chief incidents of English history have 

the public are therefore greatly indebtea ody 

careful and interesting account of the map, and to Mr, Francis 
Sor the cousstentions sare he has taltsn Sp making his 


From the Saturday Review. 

“* Nothing can say more for the exceeding interest 
to this fac-simile than the fact that we have filled our allot 
space without having got beyond a oA — 
coud taakie! tor Unasection exh comma, Tee 
eq or on an’ — 
has been effected most s' Te reproduction 
is clear and to the point, and the Vell is presented in a neehy 
po ary ve form. No moderately good library should be 


TF 


From the Atheneum. 


‘*By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 

been es the Map is placed within the reach of every 
A year’s reading about the metropolis of is of the Tudor 

ys would not convey any like so good an idea of the 

capital, as an hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizabeth but of peare..... 
age delight to find ourselves wandering about the 
id London, and tarrying by the river or on 

| lh is in a short time familiar with the scene. 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Elizabeth's barge 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even more 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the fields 
and meadows through which passes the ‘ Rode to or 


‘to St. 
From the Builder. 


“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS. — One of the 
earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 
about 1547, and is not a lan or but a ream. onl he wae 
is the bird’ plan view, w may be seen in the 
of London Li , done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets and and It 


. All the main thoroughfares are 
and with their names clearly written on them, so that there can 
plain enough, wth the Ganetceietame “it wees 
eno e Queen’s state- and its 

po the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. 

is what would be called now-a-days the strangest sight of 
a London Bridge with its row of timber-buiit houses 
side of it. A capital perspective of thisstrange 
is given on this map, and it shows more than 
off we now are from it and from things as 
in that and quaint time....§ 
map, 50 copied and reproduced in fac-simile, 
may see it who care to do so.” 


From the Morning Post. 


descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates muclt 
research and labour, at oe eae Se 
—— publishing trophy here raised Adams & 

to their own fame and the great delight both of the 
historian and the general reader.” 








Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By George Thomas, Earl} MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from Journals, Let- 
ters sent Home, and Notes, written while Travelling Westward round the World, from 


i ed by Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
of ALBEMARLE. With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by tera sent Home, and Notes, written while Travelling, Westward round the World, from 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 25s. 
; RNEY from SHANGHAE to BHAMO 
a pose ego oo aaa Edited from his Letters and Journals, with a brief Biogra- MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the Two 





phical Preface; a Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. Expeditions to Western China, of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel E. B. Sladen and Colonel 
H B . By JOHN A) D .D. . F.R.S.E. * 
Portrait engraved by Jeens, and Route Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. yee aan ay dog — ERSON, M.D. Edin. F.8.8.£. With numerous Illus 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES;| SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S TRAVELS. 


‘ A. EEMAN, LL.D. D.C.L. With Illustrations . ) ‘ Py one ° 
ae omg By ee aad ativan LTmmediately. ISMAILIA : a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
y the Author. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. the Suppression of the Slave Trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. With 
Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NS. 
The HISTORY and CONQUEST of the SARACENS.| 4. ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and 


Six Lectures, By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.1.. LL.D. Second Edition, with : 
NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Immediately. EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. Fourth Edition. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EASTERN PERSIA: an Account of the Journeys of the; The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD- 
Persian Bouadary Commission, 1870-71-72. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. Fifth Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Vol. I. The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES by Majors r 5 
“st JOHN, ecto and EUAN SMITH, and an Sahaotioaiog tp Major AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. By Charles 





General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B. K.C.8.I. KINGSLEY. With Maps and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Vol. If. The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T.| GREATER BRITAIN. By Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P. A 
BLANFORD, A.R.S.M. F.B.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) during 


1866-7. Sixth Edition, illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang- 


Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 


Fourth Edition, Enlarged, crown Svo. 6s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 3858-1875. The New Edition contains in addition s—Mirs. Somerville, Sir By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Fifth 
Jobn Herschel, Barry Cornwall, Sir Edward Landseer, and a brief Autobiographical Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sketch. {Immediately. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD, 1871. By M. le 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGL AND and ITALY. By Baron DE HUBNER, formerly Ambassador and Minister. Translated by Lady 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, Author of ‘ A Short History of the English People.’ Crown HERBERT. 2 vols. Svo. 260. 
8vo. 83. 6d. CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA: a Personal Nar- 


rative of a Year's Journey through. By W. GIFFURD PALGRAVE. Sixth Edition, 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to Menander. with Map, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
we B®. A. c ition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST ) LETTERS iia 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE POETICAL) fii) Ghul? "WcutTvaiion “tomar wil'Pounly a." Ma" 0” br Doce, 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold. New 
tne: joss | POPULAR NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE,’ 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and PROSE 
REMAINS. Edited by his WIFE, with a Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. THE THREE BRIDES. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. (Poems, separately, 6s.) By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


7 ‘a 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
JOHN MOULTRIE’S POEMS. Complete Edition, with 


Memoir, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. each. By the same Author, 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. With Iltustra-| MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 12s. [Recently published. 


MISS YONGE’S LIFE of BISHOP PATTESON, with | prarrszask With Ilustrations. Crown CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. Crown 








-. SELECTIONS from HIS LETTERS. With 2 Portraits. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 6s. 8vo. 6s. 
~ -crown 8vo. 12s, The DAISY CHAIN. With Ilustrations.'| The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Crown &vo. 
Crown &vo. 6s. 6s. 
The TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. Crown 
MEMOIR of a BROTHER. . By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 8vo. 6s. 
“Author of ‘Tom Brown'sSchool Days.’ With Portrait of George Hughes. Sixth Edition. | opps and FEARS. Crown 8vo. 6s. The CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6% 
Crown Svo. 5s. DYNEVOR TERRACE. Crown 8vo. 6s. The CHAPLET of PEARLS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The PILLARS of the HOUSE. 2 vols. crown| LADY HESTER; or, Ursula’s Narrative. 
STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat Work on the Good-|  8vo. 12. | Crown Svo. 6s. 
win Sands. By the Rev. J. GILMORE, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate. — 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter’s Journal in 


A PRINCESS of THULE. Ninth Edition, ) The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAE- 
Iceland. By 8S, E. WALLER. [Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. re 


Crown 8vo. 6s. | IN. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The MAID of KILLEENA, and other Tales. | (Also, with Waller's Illustrations, 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 10s. 6d.) 
GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. With Coloured Illustrations. New 


“Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


| TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. 6s. | HYPATIA. Crown 8vo. 63. 
PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rev. Canon Kingsley. Second | “WESTWARD HO!” Crown 8vo. 6s. | YEAST. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Edition. Crown &vo. 5s. 


ALTON LOCKE. With a New Preface. | HEREWARD the WAKE —LAST of the 
Crown Svo. 6s. | ENGLIsH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Contents : A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies—My Winter Garden—From Ocean 
to Sea, &. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents | m. weap ot the FAMILY. Illustrated. | AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Illustrated, Crown 
in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Second Edition, | Crown 8vo. 6s. 8vo. 6s. 
Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 6s. | The OGILVIES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s.! OLIVE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 








MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


Many Copies of each of the following New and Popular Books are in circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library :— 


Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, New Series—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by G. O. Trevelyan—Life and Letters of George Ticknor 
—Memoir of Dr. Norman Macleod—Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley—Fifty Years of My Life, by the Earl of Albemarle—Margary's Journey from 
Shanghae to Bhamo—The Ancient Régime, by Henri Taine—Gladstone’s Homeric Synchronism—Grote’s Fragments on Ethical Subjects—The Shores of Lake Aral, by 
Herbert Wood—The Great Divide, by the Earl of Dunraven—Memoir of Earl Spencer, by Sir Denis Le Marchant—Recollections of Sixty-nine Years’ Residence in the 
Court of Prussia, by the Countess Von Voss—Travels in Egypt, by Charles Douglas Warner—Five Weeks in Greece, by John Foster Young—Through France and 
Belgium, by W. J. C. Moens—Forty Years in Polynesia, by Rev. A. W. Murray—Under the Northern Lights, by J. A. Mac Gahan—The Cruise of H.M.S. ‘Dwarf’ in 
the China Seas, by Commander Bax—Stray Studies, by Rev. J. R. Green—The Christian Doctrine of Sin, by Professor Tulloch—Memoir and Remains of Alexander 
Wilson, the Naturalist—The Cruise of the ‘ Widgeon,’ by C. E. Robinson—The Crimea and Transcaucasia, by Commander Telfer—The City Life, by William Purdy— 
Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, by W. Wyatt Gill—Lives of English Female Artists, by Ellen C. Clayton—The Great Problem, by Rev. G. R. Gleig— 
Oxford University Sermons, by Canon Mozley—Lectures on Sacerdotalism, by Dr. Mellor—Freeman's History of the Roman Conquest, Vol. V.—Pacchiarotto, by 
Robert Browning—Life of the Rev. R. 8. Hawker, of Morwenstow—Memorials of the Rev. David Thomas, of Bristol—Life with the Hamran Arabs, by Arthur B. R. 
Myers—Holidays in Tyrol, by Walter White—Life of Marie Antoinette, by C. D. Yonge—The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, by Henri Havard—Forster’s Life of Swift 
—French Pictures in English Chalk—German Home Life—Sketches of the Historic Past of Italy, by Madame Mignaty—Italy Revieited, by A. Gallenga—Memoir 
and Journals of Commodore Goodenough—Life of Bishop Sumner—Life of Bishop Gray—The Unseen Universe—Islam under the Arabs, by R. D. Osborn—Clouds in 
the East, by Valentine Baker—Kashmir and Kashgar, by H. W. Bellew—German Political Leaders, by Herbert Tuttle—Lanfrey's History of Napoleon, Vol. UI.— 
The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair—Visit to India in 1875-6, by George Wheeler—From Pall Mall to the Punjaub, by J. D. Gay—Beginnings of Church History, by 
Miss Yonge—Angling Idylls, by G. C. Davies—Memvir of William Godwin, by C. Kegan Paul—Pearls of the Pacific, by J. W. Boddam-Whetham—Our Indian 
Empire, by Rev. Samucl Norwood—Coaching Anecdotes, by Lord William Lennoz—The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosiane— Letters from Russia, by E. J. Reed—Up the 
Volga, by H. A. Munro Butler-Johnstone—My Circular Notes, by J. R. Campbell—Our Sccial Relationships, by Rev. W. Braden—Aims of the Artisan Class, by W. R. 
Greg—Ceylon, by an Officer of the Ceylon Rifles—Autobiography of Karl von Kloden—History of the Midland Railway, by F. J. Williams—Life of Lord Shelburne, by 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice—History of England during the Reign of Queen Anne, by W. P. Wyon—Homes and Haunts of Luther, by Dr. Stoughton—Hours in a Library, by 
Leslie Stephen, Second Series—Among my Books, by J. R. Lowell, Second Series—Studies of Greek Poets, by J. A. Symonds, Second Series—Exotics, by George Mac 
Donald—Fireside Studies, by Henry Kingsley—Round my House (Rural Life in France), by P. G. Hamerton—History of the Suez Canal, by Percy Fitzgerald— 
Daniel Deronda—The Prime Minister, by Anthony Trollope—Phabe, Junior, and The Curate in Charge, by Mrs. Oliphant—Three Brides, and My Young Alecides, by 
Miss Yunge—The Bertram Family, by Mrs. Charles—St. George and St. Michael, by George MacDonald—Rose Turquand— Jonathan, by Miss Fraser Tytler—Cripps the 
Carrier—As Long as She Lived, by F. W. Robinson—The Capel Girls, by Edward Garrett—Martin Laws—The Hand of Ethelberta—The Atonement of Leam Dundas— 
Adam Grainger, by Mrs. Henry Wood—My Home in the Shires—Madame—Grange Garden, by Henry Kingsley —Lola, a Tale of the Rock—Captain Fanny—Jennie of 
“ The Prince's” —The Sun Maid, by Maria Grant—My Own Child, by Plorence Marryat —Azalea—The Pennant Family—Grifith’s Double, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey—Silver 
Pitchers, by Lowisa M. Alcott—Jsrael Mort, Overman, and The Shipowner’s Daughter, by John Savnders—The Flag of Distress, by Captain Mayne Reid—A Madrigal, 
by the Author of ‘A Rose Garden’—Jan of the Windmill, by Mrs. Ewing—Pausanias the Spartan, by Edward Lord Lytton—Ben Milner’s Wooing, by Holme Lee— 
Morley Ashton, by James Grant—Miss Molly, by Beatrice May Butt—The Case of Mr. Lucraft—The Dilemma—A Fight with Fortune, by Mortimer Collins—A Dog and 
his Shadow, by R. £. Francillon—Mr. Dorillion, by Jean Middlemass—This Son of Vulan—Hogan, M.P.—Gerald Marlowe's Wife, by J. C. Ayrton—Wych Hazel, by 
the Author of ‘ Queechy ’—Chetwynd Calverley, by W. H. Ainsworth—Gabriel Conroy, by Bret Harte—This Indenture Witnesseth—He that Overcometh, by P. Aiken- 
Kortright—Oliver of the Mill, by L. M. Charlesworth—At the Sign of the Silver Flagon—Furnished Apartments, by Anna H. Drury—Life's Aftermath, by Mrs. Marshall 
—Dear Lady Disdain, by Justin M‘Carthy—Eunice, by Mrs. Julius Pollock—Blotted Out, by Annie Thomas—A Charming Fellow, by Mrs. T. A. Trollope—The Master 
of Riverswood, by Mrs. A. Lewis—Heronden, by Grace Goldney—Diane, by Katharine 8. Macquoid—We are Worldlings—Jabez Ebsleigh, M.P., by Mrs. Eiloart—Up to 
the Mark, by Mrs. Day—Owen Gywnne’s Great Work—A Woman Scorned, by E. 0. Blackburne—Her Dearest Foe, by Mrs. Alexander—Ida Craven, by H. M. Cadell. 


And SIX HUNDRED OTHER BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS, 


Lists of which will be forwarded postage free on application. 





Fresh Copies of all the Best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM and UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Books required. 
BOOK SCCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All the Books in circulation at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE, 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ARTISTE,’ &c. 


The SUN MAID. By the Author of 


* Artiste.’ Is now ready. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 


From the German of E. WERNER, by CHRISTINA TYR- 
RELL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author 


of ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“It is a spirited and interesting novel, and some of the scenes, as 
the cruise in the Downs in the Colonei’s yacht, are charming pieces 


of description.”— Gre phic. 
“THE PRINCE'S.” 


JENNIE of 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“ A very fascinating story by an anonymous author, nerhape a first 
production, and avowedly written with a purpose.it ye delights us, 
and ssrunebine enchained from the moment when we first 1. 1ke Jennie’s 
ice until we part with ber at the end.”— Mornin. Post. 


In the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. 


From the German of E. MARLITT, bys NNIE WOOD. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. [immediutely. 





The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


The ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edi- 
tion, with a History of each Legend, and other Notes. In 2 vols. 
— 8yo, 248. With all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 

eh. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty 
beautifal Hlustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel; and 
a acsthoons Emblematic Cover, designed by John Leighton, 
P.8 A. oye yh on pont paper, 1 vol. crown 4to. cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


The BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely 
New Edition. In 3 vols. foap. 8vo. 1vs. 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
The CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo. with 


Seventeen Illustrations 7 ae and Leech, with gilt edges 
and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 12mo. plain edges, 
5a; gilt edges, with Three Illustrations, 6s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
The “ VICTORIA” EDITION. Peep. Sve. ts. 6 








BENTLEY'S BURLINGTON LIBRARY 


OF 
USEFUL and ENTERTAINING WORKS. 


At all Booksellers’, each volume price 68 


HAVARD’S DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. Transtated from 
the French by ANNIE WVOD. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations. 


om SEA BUBBLES: a Book of Travels. By the EARL and the 
OCTOR. Crown 8yo. 


Lonp DALLING and BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARAC. 
TERS. Crown 8vo. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. With Portraits, 
crown 8vo. 


Dr. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, and SOMETHING on THEM. 
Crown 8vo. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY'S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Crown 8vo. 


GUILLEMIN’S The SUN. With 58 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
EARL DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 


Dr. M‘UAUSLAND’S ADAM and the ADAMITE. Crown 8vo. 


JOHN TIMBS’s LIVES of the STATESMEN BURKE and 
CHATHAM. Crown 8vo. 


JOHN TIMBS'S LIVES of PAINTERS. With Portraits, crown 8yvo. 
JOHN TIMBS’S WITS and HUMOURISTS. 2 vols. 12s. crown 8yo. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTS. With 
Portraits, crown 8vo. 


JERUSALEM: the a x8 Herod and Saladin. By W. BESANT, 
M.A., and BE. H R, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


Dr. M'CAUSLAND” : aaa in STONES. Crown 8vo. 
oe. Eee Aare Bt BUILDERS of BABEL; or, the Confusion of 
ongues. ©) 


The DAY after DEATH. By LOUIS i? IER, Author of ‘The 
World before the Deluge,’ &c. Crown 8vo 

CROWEST’S GREAT TONE POETS; tee Short Mioqueghtenl 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers. Crown 8yo, 





RicwarD Bentizy & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of 


the ROAD. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 8vo. lis. 

“Lord William Lennox’s book is genial and gossipy. We are 
indebted to the authors personal recollections for some lively stories 
and pleasant sketches of famous Gdragsmen. The volume will be found 
pleasant reading.” — Pall Mali Gazette. 


THROUGH FRANCEand BELGIUM, 


by RIVER and C ree in the Steam-Yacht “YTENE.” By 
. J. C. MUENS, K.V.Y.C, 8vo. with Lilustrations, 15s. 
wae agreeably cae ‘story of a pleasant tour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Mr, Moens’s interesting book is full of the very information ukely 
to be of service to any one wishing to make a similar trip.”— Field. 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, 


from 1809 to 18'6. by CHARLES LOFTUS, Sementy of rm 
Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 2 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BODDAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY, ad of ‘ A Golden Sorrow,’* The Blossoming 
of an Aloe,’ &c. 3 vo! 

“ Mrs. Hoey’s new sen deserves the success which is earned by a 
well-thought-out and elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental 
tokens of both humorous and —* insight. Altogether there is 
much satisfaction to be derived from a book which shows much appre- 
ciation of womanly character ef the nobler sort.—Atheneum. 

* We have heartily enjoyed * Griffith’s Double.’ 1t has a good plot 
and well drawn characters, and the interest is kept alive to the Tast 
page.” — Standard. 


AZALEA. By Cecil Clayton, Author 


of * Effie’s Game,’ &c. 4 vols. 


The PENNANT FAMILY. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of * Fay Arlington,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ A healthy, pure novel, replete with interest. The plot is artistic 
and the development of it fascinating.” —Court Journal. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The characters are vigorously given, and there is a new develop- 
ment of humour in the book which we should scarcely have expected 

is | 80 ae tised a writer.”— Atheneum. 
ital story, of very amusing and humorous reading. 


Matel sad Brian arestrongly marked and living characters ” 
Examiner. 


“This book is thoroughly pleasant and enjoyable reading. It is 
constructed with all the ingenuity and skill which have justly ren- 
dered Mr. Robinson a favourite with novel-readers.”~ Graphic. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. ‘he interest 
goes on growing totheend. Phebe is excellently drawn.”— Times. 
* This is a clever book. and will be read with interest by all who can 
apprec iate character. Phoebe herself is capital.”— Atheneum. 
‘This is a very delightful novel, fuller thanusual of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
special powers. It maintains its interest to the last.”—Spectator. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of ‘ From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ In every respect a satisfactory novel.— Spectator. 





“Mrs. Day's best novel.”—Graphic. 
EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes 
SMITH, Author of ‘ Eastern Pilgrims.’ 3 vols. [August 25. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Sam ay Nature and Human’ Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 
Natu Mrs. Norton 
Sohn Halifax, Gentleman. Les Misérables. By Victor H 
The Crescent and the Cross. By Barbara’s aie By poor 
Eliot Warburton. b, Edwar 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
Bed s ‘Thoughts about Oliphant. 
men. By ,the Author of St. Vlave’s 
5 John Halifa an Heapek s American Humour. 
Adam Graeme. "By Mrs. Oliphant. No Chure 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. Christian’ . Mistake. By the 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes uthor of ‘John Halifax. 
A Life for a Life. By the e Author | in Forbes. _ George Mac- 
of ‘John Halifax.’ don: ald, LL 
Leigh Hunt's ld Court Suburb. Agnes. by Mire. Oliphant. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. aife By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. * John Halifax.’ 
Darien. By E. W arburton. Dixon’s New America, 
Sir B. Burke's Family Romance. Robert Faiconer. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. donald, LL.D. 
Oliphant. The W oman’s Kingdom, By the 
The paaliauwomat i= Italy. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
By the Author of Anuals of an Mrenttal Life. By 
G, W. Dasent, 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. David E Iginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. dona) 
Burke's Romance of the Forum. | A Brave Lady. “By the Author of 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. | _ * Joh ali 
Studies from _ Ls the Author | | Beened. | By the "Author of * John 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Mist Maid. By the | of ‘John Halifax.’ 

‘Author of" John Halifax. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


L. REEVE & CO’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——~— 
The ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM: a 


Series uf Photo- Prints from Works of Art in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, 1876. Atlas 4to. Part I, with 8 perma- 
nent Photo-Prints, 2ls. To be completed in Six Parts. 
Contents of Part I. 
The APOTHECARY 
A LIFEBOAT s ee 
The LAST BIT of SCANDAL ee 
TO MARKET BELOW the HILL .. 
The ANCESTOR on the TAPESTRY 
EN FETE; NORMANDY 
GRIG WEELS 
The THREAT 


The QUINOLOGY of the EAST-INDIAN 
PLANTATIONS. By J. E. HOWARD, F.R.S. F.L.S., &. Folio. 
Parts II. and III., with 10 Coloured and 2 Plain Plates, 2 large 
permanent Photo-Prints,and Woodcuts, 638. cloth. Also, the Work 
complete, in 1 vol. folio, with 13 Coloured and 2 Plain Pilates, 2 large 
permanent Photo-Prints, and Woodcuts, cloth, 84a. 


Hi. 8. Marks, A.R.A. 
Heury Moore. 

W. F. Yeames, AR A. 
R. Redgrave, R.A. 
Haynes Williams. 

W. J. Hennessey. 

H. R. Robertson. 

J. Pettie, R.A. 


PN ereeew 


NATAL: a History and Description of the 
Colony, including its Natural Features, Productions, Industrial 
Condition, and Prospects. By HENRY BROOKS, for many years 
a Resident. Edited by Dr. R. J. MANN, F.R.A.S. F.R.GS., late 
8 intendent of Ed jon in the Colony. Ssyvo. with Maps, 
Coloured Plates, and Photographic Views, 2le. 





CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Figures and 


Descriptions of the Shells of the Mollusca. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.8., and G. B. SOWEI BY, F.L.S. d4to. Double Part, 
328 and 329, with 16 Coloured Plates, 208. 


BOTANICAL NAMES for 


READERS. By RANDAL H. ALCOCK. 6s. 


ENGLISH 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


—~—--— 


STAVELEY’S BRITISH INSEC''S. 16 Coloured 


Plates, 14s. 

STAVELEY’S BRITISH SPIDERS. 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 

RYE'S BRITISH BEETLES. 16 Coloured Plates, 
10s. 6d. 


STAINTON’S BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. 
16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 67. 


SHUCKARD’S BRITISH BEES. 
Plates, 103. 6d. 

PLUES’S BRITISH FERNS. 16 Coloured Plates, 
108. 6d. 

PLUES'S BRITISH GRASSES. 
Plates, 102. 6d. 

GRAY’S BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Plates, 108. 6d. 

BENTHAM’S HANDBOOK of the BRITISH 
FLORA. 12s. 

MOORE’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 24 
Coloured Plates, 16s. 

BERKELEY'S BRITISH MOSSES. 
Plates, 218. 

BERKELEY’S BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. 24 
Coloured Plates, 30s. 

HARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of British Seaweeds. 4 vols. 360 Coloured Plates, 7/. 108. 


PHIPSON’S PHOSPHORESCENCE of MINE- 
RALS, PLANTS, and ANIMALS. Cuts, 5s. 

PHIPSON’S METEORS, AEROLITES, and 
FALLING STARS. Cuts, 6s. 

DUNSTER’S HANDY GUIDES to YOUNG COL- 
LECTORS. Cuts. 1. BOTANY. 2. RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 
Each, 3s. 6d. 


16 Coloured 


16 Coloured 


16 Coloured 


Coloured 


24 Coloured 








L. Rerve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
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LITERATURE 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue sprightly sketches of German Home 
Life that last year enlivened the pages of 
Fraser's Magazine well merited a reprint. 
Outlined with the broad pencil needed to 
emphasize prominent characteristics and salient 
points, they bear the stamp of a cultured mind, 
a sound judgment, and a fairness not always 
met with in the fair sex. With more such 
calm observers to mediate between us and our 
neighbours, much that is condemned as insular 
prejudice would vanish into thin air, and all 
parties be the gainers, whether in toleration or 
in extended knowledge. The author of ‘ Ger- 
man Home Life’ treats her subject under the 
yarious heads into which it is susceptible of 
classification, as follows: Servants, Furniture, 
Food, Manners and Customs, Language, 
Dress, Amusements, Women, Men, Marriage 
and Children, Religion, the Church. She has 
lived long enough in Germany to quaff to the 
dregs the cup of misery offered by German 
servants, and any one who knows something of 
the tribe will appreciate her moderation when 
reading “this sketch, which, to the uninitiated 
{happy uninitiated !), may sound severe. The 
German servant is, indeed, hopelessly uncouth, 
unhandy, and doggedly self-satisfied, Jill of all 
trades and mistress of none, and neat-handed 
Phillises are unknown in the scheme of Teuton 
creation, A large share, however, of the faults 
of the servants must be placed to the account 
of the mistresses. The vaunted Hausfrau 
is a terrible being out of the poetry books. 
To her domestics she is a tedious, interminable 
meddler ; never trusted, they never learn self- 
reliance ; always suspected, they never learn 
to be trustworthy: small wonder that the paths 
of domestic life are neither ways of pleasant- 
ness nor paths of peace. Poor patient Haus- 
Frau, the Cinderellaand Martha of German home 
life : from babyhood to wifehood she is nothing 
but a slave herself; bullied, used, abused, what 
marvel if she exerts dominion in the narrow 
sphere accorded to her? The subjection of 
women is certainly rampant in Germany above 





German Home Life. 


any other civilized European country, and an~ 


outcry raised there for women’s rights would 
have some basis of actual grievance. [If it is 
true that the civilization of a country is in 





direct proportion to the deference shown to 
its women, German civilization is. backward 
indeed. The most hopeless stumbling-block 
in the way of future improvement consists in 
the German woman’s stolid apathy and self 
contentment. Goethe’s Charlotte is a true 
type; though earth be convulsed, though 
empires fall to dust, though lovers blow out 
their brains, it moves her not, “she goes on 
cutting bread-and-butter.” The newspapers! 
She never reads them. “Dass schickt sich 
nicht.” (That is not the thing.) Custom 
and precedent are the gods she worships ; 
individuality and character her bétes novwres. 
To be as much like everybody else as can be is 
the beau idéal of a Teuton girl. She is com- 
pounded of adjectives and false sentiment : 
unmarried she is colourless; married she is 
effaced under the pompous shadow of her 
husband's glory. The beauty sung by the 
German poets is du diable only, and, physically 
unsupported, fades early, leaving a dreary 
wreck behind. ‘True, she receives an educa- 
tion far superior to that enjoyed by her Euro- 
pean sisters, but the result is nowhere visible. 
We ourselves have often been tempted to think 
that the German woman is furnished by nature 
with a supplementary brain, in which she 
stores her learning and accomplishments, and 
wherein they are hermetically sealed after she 
is “ finished and confirmed,” so little does she 
give evidences of culture in conversation 
or bearing. Her world henceforth is limited 
by coffee-parties and gossip clubs ; the strict 
separation of the sexes that commenced in 
childhood continues ; the salutary and refining 
mutual intercourse of men and women is 
unknown in Germany, and either sex is, there- 
fore, able to develope its idiosyncrasies un- 
restrained. To know what a German woman 
is made to suffer if she dares to leave the 
beaten groove of precedent, we need only read 
such books as Fanny Lewald’s Autobiography. 
Woman is a favourite theme with German 
authors and poets, but, with our authoress, we 
should prefer deeds to words. Here appears 
one of the most marked German attributes : 
the irreconcilable distance between romance 
and reality. Incessantly talking of domestic 
life, they are ignorant of its most rudimentary 
essentials ; for ever singing their wives, they 
do not know in what true marriage consists. 
Heine, their own countryman, a most relent- 
less critic, told them this in his last Fragments: 
—‘The husband has no wife, but a serving- 
maid, and he still goes on living his intellec- 
tually isolated life even in the midst of his 
family.” Of German men our author enter- 
tains a very high opinion, causing her to 
forget her usual moderation and launch forth 
into a rhapsody on the Bismarckian hero that 
somewhat astonishes us from so excellent an 
observer. She does not ignore their arrogance, 
their pedantry, prolixity, and silly importance, 
but she touches them with a gentler pen, and 
appears to forget that many, if not most, of the 
evils she has been complaining of regarding 
women and social afrangements generally may 
be laid to their charge. 

That a German’s grandest theories do not 
always hinder him from behaving like a boor 
is here admitted, and is yetanother of themany 
contradictions displayed by this strange people. 
But— 

“a German may be rough and rude; he may be 
a bear (as John may be a bull); but in him the 





elements of the ‘tiger and the ape’ are entirely 
absent. The wildest German democrat will never 
lose a certain reverence for humanity; and no 
German woman could by any possibility develope 
into the hideous tricoteuse of the Reign of Terror, 
or that yet more ghastly product, the pctroleuse of 
the Commune. The difference is not one of degree, 
but of kind. . . . Crimes of violence are of very rare 
occurrence in Germany ; the German is not cruel, he 
dges not murder, he does not assassinate, he does not 
beat his wife, or kick her with hobnuiled boots.” 

Their want of external refinement, their 
petty narrowness, may be accounted for by 
the miserable conditions of their home life ; 
and now that wealth is on the increase, luxury 
and refinement cannot fail to follow in its 
train. The love of noise seems inherent in 
the nation, and is another puzzle in a people 
not only professedly but really musical. Their 
inelasticity and unyieldingness must in part 
be ascribed to constitution, but in part to their 
training. How can people ever learn true 
independence who are controlled in every- 
thing—in their wooings and weddings, in the 
utterance of their opinions, in their goings 
out and comings in?! 


“Speaking roundly, one might say that the 
Fatherland is all barrack and bureau. If you 
have not the spiked helmet, you will have the red 
tape; and where red tape is not, there will be the 
spiked helmet. Muskets point the moral, and 
officialism adorns the tale.” 

Does this read hopefully for the grande nation 
of the future? Yet the German has grown 
8O aggressive since the late war, that to venture 
to dispute this statement may fix on you a 
mortal quarrel. Germany is no longer what 
she was, patient, plodding, industrious, estim- 
able. The Chauvinism that was so long her 
favourite butt has been uprooted by her arms, 
but only to cross the Vosges, and settle within 
her own borders. The German of to-day is 
engrossed in admiration of his own glory, and 
if you do not chant it as loudly as he, woe 
betide you in Fatherland! The symptom is too 
dangerous to be disregarded.. After an exciting 
and successful campaign, a sudden influx 
of wealth, rise of wages, and corresponding 
reckless expenditure, Germany finds herself 
in an unwholsome state, at which her warmest 
friends shake their heads dubiously. Happily 
the Germans are still philosophers; they will 


probably take the state of affairs in hand with 


calm phlegm, and the due balance will be 
restored. But 1870 has changed much that 
can never revert to the status quo, Our 
authoress’s residence evidently dates from 
before that period; and though she has kept 
herself well posted up with the march of events, 
many of her observations are no longer accu- 
rate. This does not, however, detract from 
the historical value of the book. But, while 
reading, another circumstance must not be 
lost sight of. “The whole of Germany ought 
to be known,” says Heine, in the above-quoted 
fragments: “a part is dangerous. It is like 
the story of the tree whose leaves and fruit 
are antidotes to one another.” Our author 
has evidently only known a part, and that 
part probably Central and Middle Germany. 
Many of the abuses she censures have long 
been obsolete in the north, which has advanced. 
more rapidly towards culture; many of the 
customs noted are unknown in the south ; her 
observations must consequently be accepted 
in the large and general spirit in which they 
are made. The broad details are true for the 
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length and breadth of the land, Austria ex- 
cepted, a country English people too often 
confound with Germany. 

The papers on Religion and the Church are 
moderate in tone, and should be pondered 
by all who feel interest in the modern 
Bismarckian: policy regarding religion. Fre- 
derick the Great’s dictum was that every- 
one should go to heaven after his own manner. 
Modern Germany wishes to control thought as 
well as everything besides; nevertheless, reli- 
gion is for her a dead letter, its refining and 
softening influence is absent from her heart 
and home, and we may not err in ascribing 
much of the heavy material spirit that per- 
vades her to the absence of an elevating 
influence in her people’s lives. 

The articles on Food, Furniture, Dress, and 
Languageare all equally amusing. Theauthoress 
shows ably that, tradition notwithstanding, 
the Englishman is not the most conservative 
being under the sun. The German equals 
him. This is evinced in the arrangement of 
his house. Every interior is furnished in bald 
monotony—a fact the more notable since the 
German bandies the word “esthetic” more than 
any people, and we naturally look for its 
results in his home. But he has the least 
perception of its practical application. Making 
due allowance for the slender incomes of the 
German middle class, it is not this alone that 
renders their habitations so bald and comfort- 
less. It is the same want of individuality, of 
loving interest, of cultured presence, we have 
encountered throughout, which places its 
impress on the rooms, and makes them inde- 
scribably dreary. A German’s house (or 
rather flat) is a pied a terre ; his meals are 
taken au bivowac ; comfort, refinement, ease, as 
we understand the terms, are nowhere, and, 
until these appear in the home, the German 
must remain as he is faithfully reflected in 
these pages—the most exasperating creation 
under the sun. With all manner of sterling 
qualities, with a learning, uprightness, and 
thrift that command admiration, he com- 
bines a power of sameness and monotony that 
makes a guest feel in his company like the 
child who, promised heaven, bargained for 
“one little devil to play with.” Our author 
has lived long enough with the Germans to 
excuse their irritating faults and appreciate 
their virtues, In this impartiality lies her 
grand merit. The book contains a little 
writing for writing’s sake, inevitable, perhaps, 
in the pages of a magazine and in papers 
whose unexpected popularity may perhaps 
have occasioned them to be expanded beyond 
their intended limits. A few affectations of 
expression are to be condemned ; thus (p. 56), 
our familiar word “butcher” renders schlachter 
as well as “‘slaughterer,” and more agreeably. 
Neither are we accustomed to hear George the 
First spoken of as “ George Lewis” (p. 97). 
But these are trifles. No one can rise from 
the perusal of ‘German Home Life’ without 
having been greatly amused ; and every 
thoughtful person will have found food for 
reflection, besides amusement. 








Sophocles’ Ajax: the Death and Burial of 
Atas ; a Tragedy of Sophocles. Translated 


into English Verse by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Mr. Muwro has somewhere said that no 
scholar can be quite sure that he understands 








a great literary work of antiquity till he has 
written for himself a translation of every sen- 
tence in it: accordingly Mr. Munro in bring- 
ing out his glorious edition of Lucretius, accom- 
panied it by a very literal prose translation, 
which serves at once to show a reader how the 
editor “takes” each passage, and to help the 
student in entering into the author’s meaning. 
This seems to us an intelligible raison d’étre 
for a new version. Mr. Paley has followed 
Mr. Munro’s example, and his literal prose 
translation of Aschylus is a work of pre- 
cisely the same character, though of very 
different quality. But what can have been 
Prof. Campbell’s object in writing, and, still 
more, publishing, his translation of Sophocles’s 
‘Ajax’? It certainly can hardly have been to 
help the students of the original ; for no man 
having this in view would be rash enough to 
add to his difficulties by hampering himself 
with the trammels of metre and rhyme. Un 
the other hand, it is difficult to believe that 
this translation is meant to serve as “really 
a part of the explanatory notes” (which 
Mr. Munro says his translation of Lucretius is 
intended to be), for it may safely be affirmed 
that no verse translation of a Greek play could 
be explanatory without being diffuse or hope- 
lessly bald, rugged, and unmelodious. It only 
remains for us to suppose that Prof. Campbell 
believes himself to have a special facylty for 
translation, and is under the impression that, 
as a work of art, his version is so superior to 
any other attempt in the same direction as to 
constitute something like an adequate repre- 
sentation of Sophocles’s great work. We 
cannot accept this production as, in any 
sense whatever, a performance of surpassing 
merit. Prof. Campbell has shown himself one 
of the first of living Greek scholars, and no 
competent critic would desire to detract from 
his excellence as a sagacious and profoundly 
learned editor, whether of Sophocles or Plato. 
But what we do find ourselves compelled to 
repeat again and again, is the truism (which 
everybody accepts asa truism, and which yet the 
ablest men are for ever showing their disbelief 
of), that translation, especially verse transla- 
tion, implies a special gift, and this gift is 
granted to but very few. No man in Europe 
writes Latin verse to be compared with that 
of Mr. Munro; no man writes Greek verse 
better than Mr. Paley ; but we should be very 
sorry indeed to see the former trying his hand 
at English lyrics, and how very badly the 
latter can write rhymes in the vernacular may 
be seen by his wondrous “translations” of 
Propertius. Prof. Plumptre, as a Greek 
scholar, weighed in the balance against Prof. 
Campbell), would kick the beam with a re- 
bound, and his version of Sophocles’s tragedies 
never rises above respectability, but as an 
artist in language he is in every way superior to 
the northern professor, and we are sorry that 
a scholar of such eminence should have been 
tempted to try his hand at work for which 
he has no special qualification. 

Who, with any soul for poetry or ear for 
verse, could have rendered that piteous 
wail of Ajax, I oxdéros éudv dos, x.7.X., 
as Prof. Campbell has rendered it? or what 
can excuse the following version of the magni- 
ficent chorus, "E¢dpié’ épwrt, reptxapis 8’ aver- 
Topay, except such a want of due command of 
language and familiarity with the commonest 
tricks of composition, and, above all, such a 


lack of grace and melody, as no mere know- 
ledge of Greek or familiarity with the text 
of Sophocles can atone for ? 


A shudder of love thrills through me. 
O Pan, wild Pan! 
Come from Cyllen? hoar— 
Come from the snowdrift, the rock-ridge, the glen, 
ving the mountain bare, 
Fleet through the salt-sea air, 
Mover of dances to Gods and to men, 
Fling me in Cnossian ways—thrid me the Nysian 
maze ; 
Come, while the joy of the dance is my care. 
Thou, too, Apollo, come, 
Bright from thy Delian home, 
Bringer of day, 
Fly o’er the southward main, 
Here in our hearts to reign, 
Loved to repose there, and kindly to stay. 


Joy! I soar. 








RECENT POETRY. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury: a Dramatic Poem. 
By Aubrey de Vere. (H.S. King & Co.) 
The King’s Sacrifice ; and other Poems, (Smita, 

Elder & Co.) 
Greenwood’s Farewell; and other Poems. By 
the Earl of Southesk, K.T. (Strahan & Co.) 
Labda; and other Poems, By J.-M. Joy. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

John and Eva: a Tale of Lower Dereham. 
By Francis Hughes. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Rhymes and Sonnets. By Robert C. F. Hannay. 

(Palmer. ) 
Ir, according to the notion of such chroniclers 
as Blind Harry, Lydgate, Warner, and the 
authors of the ‘Mirrour for Magistrates,’ 
poetry were a fitting vehicle for the record of 
facts and the promulgation of theories concern- 
ing historic characters, the ‘‘ dramatic poem” 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere has written upon St. 
Thomas of Canterbury might put in a claim 
to hearing. The public has, however, grown 
sophisticated of late years, and demands some- 
thing more in a poem than dry narrative and 
exposition of character. Thus, though Mr. 
de Vere has presented a tolerably clear view 
of the character of his hero, as it appears, in the 
light in which he has chosen to regard it, and 
has expounded ultra - conservative views on 
ecclesiastical subjects with rhetorical fluency, 
he has failed to produce a work which wilh 
exercise a hold on the attention, or arrest 
the sympathies, of any large class of readers. 
In Thomas A’Becket, Mr. de Vere has de- 
picted a man steadfastly and conscientiously 
maintaining those principles of ecclesiastical} 
supremacy from which it has been the aim 
of every king of England worthy of the 
name to shake himself free. The manhood 
and daring of the “martyr” are exposed at 
some length, and the kind of machinations by 
which in the end the archbishop was defeated, 
and to which he owed his death, are set clearly 
before the reader. There is, however, neither 
life nor vigour in the situations; the characters 
are flaccid and nerveless ; the intrigue is with- 
out interest, and the language without point. 
As a consequence, the whole is dull and dreary 
in the highest degree. Mr. de Vere’s work is, 
in fact, transcendental in treatment and un- 
worldly in aim. There is not* a gleam of 
human feeling or passion. To begin with, 
there is a complete absence of female interest. 
Idonea de Lisle, anun whom A’Becket employs 
in some affairs of importance, is a shadowy 
embodiment of conventual virtues. Queen 
Eleanor is unsympathetic, and the Empress 





Matilda a cipher. The masculine characters, 
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from the Pope downwards, preach in dull 
scholastic verse; and De Broc, an apostate 
monk, who is A’Becket’s worst enemy, by 
his threats supplies the only breath of genuine 
feeling we recognize. King Henry is drawn 
with obvious care, but his inconsistencies 
remain inexplicable and perverse, and his lan- 
guage descends at times to familiarities of 
expression which verge upon the ludicrous. 
When De Luci reminds him that Thomas is 
honest, Henry’s answer is— 
He has me there: the crafty and the keen 
I soon outrun. 

Such slips are, however, infrequent. The 
cardinal fault of the work is monotonous 
respectability. Its views might enlist atten- 
tion in an historical treatise. The verse in 
which they are written, however, instead of 
conferring upon them any added grace, detracts 
from their interest. Its stilted and abrupt 
phraseology is, indeed, no slight element in 
bringing about the weariness of which the 
whole is productive. 

It is unfortunate for the success of the 
author of ‘The King’s Sacrifice’ that he has 
adopted in the majority of his poems a 
narrative form. He has no narrative power, 
and he selects subjects with which the 
general reader has little sympathy. Few 
readers are thus likely to reach the moral for 
the sake of which so much effort has been 
made. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine 
labour more hopelessly misdirected than that 
employed in writing the long Mexican history 
which opens his volume, and forms more than 
a fourth of its contents. Not only is there no 
spirit in the narrative, but the gifts of colour 
and proportion are also wanting, the language is 
crabbed and harsh, and the whole has scarcely 
an attribute of poetry. From this it must 
not be inferred that there is no value in the 
entire work. A miner, however, judges of the 
value of his claim by the amount of ore that 
the quartz will yield. In the present case the 
gold will not pay for the expense of crushing. 
In the minor poems the author approaches 
nearest to success. ‘A Night’ is grim and 
powerful, if rough. ‘Gratitude’ which is based 
upon an apologue of Melanchthon is written 
with somé spirit, and ‘A Holiday in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens,’ which is an imitation of 
Walt Whitman, is thoroughly humorous and 
refreshing. Humour, indeed, seems to be the 
quality most easily within our author’s reach, 
and it is to be regretted he has not more fre- 
quently had recourse to it. 

Lord Southesk’s verses display more of 
what is commonly called “ go,” than of music 
or any distinct poetical quality. ‘Greenwood’s 
Farewell’ is emphatically the best, both as 
regards insight into character and vigour of 
expression. Its pretensions to rank as serious 
effort are, however, mocked by its rhymes, 
which recall the comic experiments of Hood, 
and are wholly out of place in a work such as 
is now attempted. Such rhymes as “smile 
as” and “Silas,” “forehead” and “abhorréd,” 
“wrapped him” and “capped him,” “parson” 
and “bar sun,” “dance I’ and “fancy,” 
“good-bye lad” and “I lad,” “ bullet” and 
“pull it,” “pottage and dotage,” “hell, come,” 
and “welcome,” and others that we abstain 
from mentioning, out of regard to possible 
prejudices of our readers, are only tolerable in 
grotesque workmanship. 

Mr. Joy’s poems have an archaic flavour 





which will commend them to some readers. 
They are, however, destitute of all the higher 
qualities of poetry. 

‘John and Eva’ is a pleasant story pleasantly 
told, and may be read with interest. It errs 
on the side of over familiarity of language. 
Wordsworth in his earliest stages would not 
have dared to commence a stanza of a poem 
with an inquiry so utterly prosaic as that which 
opens the third canto :— 

Now what had Harry said to Mrs. Grey, 
To make her look as serious as she did ! 

In his ‘ Rhymes and Sonnets,’ Mr. Hannay 
displays some command of metre, and sings 
pleasantly of familiar themes. 

Of the volumes thus linked together, there 
is not one that rises into the domain of poetry, 
or makes any serious demand upon attention. 
Most may claim to be respectable work from 
the dilettante standpoint. Were there a public 
needing books of the class, they might even 
have a place in the world. While, how- 
ever, repudiating the theory, underlying the 
criticism of a previous epoch, that to write an 
indifferent poem is an offence to be visited by 
stern condemnation, we may point out what a 
lesson of the futility of human effort is 
afforded by the volumes of verse of this class 
that yearly issue from the press. To be one 
of the mob of gentlemen who write with ease is 
a sorry ambition. No higher claim, however, 
can be put in by any one of the writers now 
under review. 








Historical Handbooks. Edited by Oscar 
Browning, M.A, — English Hustory in the 
Fourteenth Century. By Charles H. Pear- 
son. (Rivingtons.) 

History is certainly a subject that admits of 

very great variety of treatment. We have 

long histories and short histories, special his- 
tories and general, imaginative and unimagi- 
native ; and each of these kinds is valuable. 

But among all these the best histories, long or 

short, are to our minds those in which we can 

most easily get at the facts; for somehow the 
world—or at least the world of writers—seems 
occasionally to be in danger of forgetting that 
history is a record of facts, and derives its sole 
value from the trustworthiness of the things 
recorded. There may, of course, be a large 
indulgence to men who, professing to make 
history their theme, write in such an attractive 
style, or build upon the subject such inter- 
esting thoughts of their own, that the scanti- 
ness of the mere facts is never felt, and to 
impugn their accuracy would be a work of 
supererogation. But, in a mere historical 
point of view, we confess we prefer those his- 
tories—or, rather, we would prefer them, for 
how many such exist —in which facts have 
been the aim and object of the writer, facts 
the substance of the story, and facts the real 
matter of interest all the way through. For 
facts assuredly can be made interesting— 
ought, indeed, to be interesting in themselves. 

Even in matters such as a Tichborne trial or 

a Bravo inquiry, the readers of newspapers do 

not suddenly discover the interest of the facts 

when the case has been concluded and moralised 
on in an editorial leader. And, surely, if the 
leading events in the life of a nation were told 
in true order and sequence, they should possess 
at least as much attraction for us as the life cr 
death of a single man. The misfortune is 





only that, to get at the real story, and to tell the 
facts in their true order, is a work of some 
labour ; whereas to pronounce judgment upon 
them, or take a view of our own, or enlarge 
upon the views of other people, requires really 
very little. 

Mr. Pearson is a genuine student of English 
history ; yet even he does not appear to us 
quite to have realized all this. He is ham- 
pered, doubtless, by the plan of the series, 
which does not allow footnotes or references 
to authorities ; and he labours under an addi- 
tional disadvantage in writing from the anti- 
podes. But, if it was worth while composing 
a work of more than 300 pages on English 
History in the Fourteenth Century, it was 
worth while giving the reader the means to 
verify his statements, and it was certainly 
worth while giving marginal dates through- 
out. It is rather perplexing, for instance, to 
be told that “by the middle of August” such 
and such things had taken place, and to have 
to turn back a page or two to find the year, 
and not be quite certain about it after all. If 
an author do not make his chronology, at 
least, clear and certain, then the facts become 
confused, and the book must be regarded as 
an essay on history—valuable, periaps, as 
setting forth the opinions of a thoughtful 
student, but not by any means as a belp to 
others to study history themselves. 

Mr. Pearson's book is certainly an essay 
rather than a history, and for an historical 
handbook we must needs think it a mistake. 
It does not even record the facts in true 
narrative form, but rather discusses a number 
of different subjects with a separate heading to 
each paragraph. And we must own, however’ 
the writer himself may have been impressed 
with the “ especial completeness ” of the period, 
we cannot think he will impress others with a 
feeling of the unity of his own work by such 
amode of treatment. He sums up, indeed, his 
general view in two or three words, and puts 
the matter very clearly when he says in the 
Preface— 

“Tbat Dunbar and Falkirk led up to Crécy and 
Poitiers; that the well-being of the English 
Commons under the first Edward was the secret of 
that miraculous strength which England put forth 
under Edward the Third ; that disgrace abroad and 
disorder at home followed as ‘ the day the night ’ on 
the demoralization of successful war; and that 
Richard the Second suffered for the sin of his 
fathers as certainly as Edward the Third inherited 
the results, the aims, and part at least of the heroic 
nature of the first Edward ;—these, and other such 
lessons of history, seem to me to stand out from 
our annals with marvellous distinctness.” 

With words like these at the outset, we should 
have expected that “the well-being of the 
English Commons ” had been so far elucidated 
in the work itself that it should seem the real 
and effective cause of the principal events of 
the time. But the real condition of the 
English Commons: is, as Mr. Pearson very 
well knows, a thing by no means easy to 
ascertain, and the little he is able to say about 
it is in some part derived from the testimony 
of an Italian who visited England in Henry 
the Seventh’s time —just about a hundred 
years later than the close of the fourteenth 
century. The condition of the Commons for 
the period of which Mr. Pearson treats is, for 
the most part, a matter of inference, to be 
gleaned with great labour from scanty testi- 
mony and large statistics, But there is 
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another side to the history much more tan- 

gible, and really after all much more important 

—the condition of the governing power. A 
nation is not a nation by virtue of its 
* Commons,” but by virtue of some central 

. and organizing force. And it is clear to 
demonstration that, however we may exalt in 
theory the importance of the people, the true 
eras of national greatness—at all events in 
early times—were those in which England was 
fortunate enough to possess a really great king, 
and the king was fortunate enough to be appre- 
ciated by his people. 

It is in this respect that constitutional his- 
tory is important ; but what is constitutional 
history? Not, certainly, as it is too much 
con =idered to be, a mere examination of popular 
movements and of the development of popular 
government; but rather an examination of the 
relations which existed between king and 
people, and of the causes which have tended 
to strengthen or to weaken them. Mr. Pear- 
son is not of the vulgar herd of historians who 
simply cry out “bad king” whenever the 

- ruler is incompetent. He allows the existence 
of better qualities, both in Edward the Second 
and in Richard the Second; and he admits, as 
we have just seen, that the latter suffered for 
the sins of his fathers. Yet he falls into the 
very common but unjustifiable mistake of 
supposing that a diminution of the king’s 
authority is always so much gain to the cause 
of constitutional liberty, Thus he regards 
the troubles of Edward the Second’s reign, 
and his final deposition, as so much evidence 
of progress ; and he even writes in one place 
as if the prerogative of Parliament in that day 
stood higher than it does now. For he tells 
us there were murmurs in England because 
Parliament had not been consulted in making 
a truce with Scotland. This statement may 
possibly be correct, though in other cases we 
are satisfied Mr. Pearson is in error about 
the way in which he speaks of Parliament. 
Thus he tells us, when Gavestonw as banished, 
it was settled that the king’s “ministers and 
great officers of state were to be persons 
approved by Parliament.” The king acted 
undoubtedly under the control of others ; but 
there is nothing like this in the statement of 
the Rolls of Parliament themselves. It is 
there said that a commission was granted by 
the king “de sa franche volunté” to the pre- 
lates, earls, and barons, and other “bones gentz 
de son roiaume,” to choose certain persons to 
regulate his household and kingdom, without 
whose consent no grant from the Crown should 
be valid. It is not so clear that “bones 
gentz” means the Commons in Parliament ; 
and it is quite clear that the royal prerogative 
was theoretically saved by the expression “ de 
sa franche volunté.” 

At all events, if this was a gain for constitu- 
tional liberty, it was of a very evanescent cha- 
racter. In the reign of Riehard the Second, 
the king commented severely on a bill for the 
curtailment of his household, which was sent 
up from the House of Commons to the Lords. 
But a bill in the Commons in those days was 
only a petition, which they by no means ex- 
pected to be accepted as a matter of course. 
The petition in this case suggested that there 
were too many bishops and ladies living in the 
king’s Court at the public expense, and that 
the former might be ordered to reside in their 
dioceses. The king declared such a bill to be 





against his prerogative, and commanded the 
Commons to give up the name of the person 
who had draughted it. The Commons at once 
obeyed, and gave up the name of Thomas 
Haxey, Canon of Southwell, in Nottingham- 
shire. To complete their submission, they 
passed a bill declaring such an offence to be 
treason, and Haxey was actually condemned 
to death as a traitor, though pardoned at the 
intercession of the bishops ! 

Mr. Pearson tells this story in a somewhat 
different fashion, thinking that Haxey was 
‘*emboldened by his privileges as a clergy- 
man,” and desired to reform the Church rather 
than the State. It seems to us much more 
probable that he was the mere draughtsman 
of a bill, and did not anticipate his danger. 








Pope.—Selected Poems: the Essay on Criti- 
cism—the Moral LEssays—the Dunevad. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Ap- 
pendix, by Thomas Arnold, M.A. (Long- 
maus & Co.) 

Firty or sixty years ago, when Scott and 

Byron were at the height of their popularity, it 

was freely maintained in debating societies, and 

even in literary circles, that Pope was no poet. 

So widely had the heresy spread, notwithstand- 

ing the generous protest and, perhaps, extrava- 

gant praise of Byron, that, for a time, Pope 
came to be regarded with indifference, and, as 

Dr. Chalmers observed, was “almost never 

heard of.” The fashion of a season has passed 

away, and Pope has once more taken his 
rightful place asa great English classic. The 
numerous editions of his works issued of late 
years, the able manner in which several 
of his poems have been edited for the use of 
students, and the remarkable words uttered in 
his praise by such men as M. Ste.-Beuve and 

Mr. Ruskin, show that: the study of this great 

satirist is increasing, and that his genius is 

appreciated by competent critics. If we except 

Shakspeare and Milton, no English poet has 

received, or, indeed, exacted, so much criti- 

cism and annotation ; and Mr. Pattison, after 
observing that Pope is a landmark in the 
literary and social history of England, says 
truly that “the student of our literature will 
find that his enjoyment of the wit of the 
‘Satires and Epistles’ is increased exactly in pro- 
portion as he extends his knowledge of the 
period.” Mr. Pattison has done much to pro- 
mote this knowledge by his masterly notes on 
the ‘Satires and Epistles,’ and on the ‘ Essay 
on Man.’ We have always regretted that he has 
not also produced a student’s edition of the 

‘ Dunciad,’ since no living writer, probably, with 

the exception of Mr. Elwin, is so intimately 

acquainted with the literary history of the 
period or with the difficulties requiring solu- 
tion in that poem. 

The ‘Selected Poems,’ for school use, anno- 
tated by Mr. Arnold, will be serviceable for 
the purpose designed by the editor, who 
has ‘‘suppressed without mercy all passages, 
lines, and words the reading of which would 
clearly not tend to the edification” of young 
persons of both sexes. Mr. Arnold’s notes 
have been evidently written with great care, 
and are succinct and satisfactory. Some are 
very good indeed, and few are above the 
comprehension of youthful students. In the 
Introduction, on the other hand, Mr. Arnold 
seems to have missed his mark. He has been 





careful to point out that his volume is not 
intended “for the reading world in general,” 
but for young persons; and yet, instead of 
keeping this in mind, and confining himself 
within the prescribed limits, he makes use of 
the occasion to discuss Mr. Elwin’s qualifica- 
tions as a poetical critic. The remarks made, 
no matter whether just or not, are ludicrously 
out of place. It might be well, perhaps, that 
Mr. Arnold should correct what he regards as 
Mr. Elwin’s misstatements, -when these 
refer to matters of fact, such, for example, as 
the date of the ‘ Essay on Criticism’; but it is 
absurd to enter on an elaborate examination 
of Pope’s behaviour to Dennis, in order to 
oppose the view adopted by Mr. Elwin; and 
it is almost equally absurd to discuss in a 
school classic the judgment on the ‘Essay’ pro- 
nounced by Pope’s latest editor. The boys 
and girls who are likely to take up this book will 
know nothing of the Pope controversies, and 
will care nothing for the topics introduced by 
Mr. Arnold. Moreover, acute as are some of 
the editcr's comments, they are not always 
to be implicitly accepted. Pope has been 
accused and, in Mr. Elwin’s opinion, accused 
correctly, of having attacked and libelled his 
old friend Wycherley; but the editor, after 
quoting the lines on which the charge is 
based, declares that a single word taken 
from the verse proves “that the assumption 
of an intended application of these lines 
to Wycherley is utterly gratuitous and un- 
reasonable.” The poets described by Pope 
are said to— 

Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. 

Upon which Mr. Arnold observes triumphantly 
that ‘“‘Wycherley’s bitterest enemy would 
never have called him dull; his audacious 
style, though full of faults, certainly had not 
that of dulness.” Now, we do not care to 
express an opinion as to whether the lines 
refer to ‘“‘manly Wycherley,” or not; but we 
must observe that Mr. Arnold’s argument is 
as unsatisfactory as it is irrelevant. Wycherley, 
it is true, was not dull as a dramatist, but 
he was hopelessly dull as a lyric poet. The 
volume of satires and lyrics, entitled ‘ Miscellany 
Poems,’ which he published in 1704, represents 
the “dregs and squeezing of the brain,” and 
no one who has the patience to read the 
book in these days can fail to apply to it the 
epithet used by Pope. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the 
Appendix to the volume will be found of ser- 
vice to the student. It contains a collation 
of the first editions of the ‘Essay on Criticism,’ 
and of the ‘ Dunciad,’ with the received texts, 
and a list of all the editions of the ‘ Dunciad’ 
which possess any features of novelty or 
interest. 








Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. 
Vol. IV. (Edinburgh, Black.) 
Ow1ne to the chances of the alphabet, the 
fourth volume of the new edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopzdia Britannica ’ is not particularly rich 
in articles on literary or historical subjects ; 
there are a few, nevertheless, and certain of 
these strike us as being of very exceptional 
interest and value. We would draw attention 
more especially to Mr. W. Minto’s article on 
Byron—an essay in biography so fresh and 
vigorous, that one is almost inclined to pro- 
nounce it too good to appear in an encyclo- 
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pedia. In telling us over again the strange 
story of Byron’s life, Mr. Minto pertinently 
reminds us at the outset that his portrait is 
“still too often made up on the principle of 
putting in all the shadows, and leaving out all 
the iights.” The “Thyrza” episode, for in- 
stance, shows that Byron’s character had a 
genuinely human and humane side; and Mr. 
Minto has done well in speaking at some 
length on this point, since Moore did Byron 
an injustice in trying to convey the impression 
that his ‘‘Thyrza” was an imaginary personage: 
she was, on the contrary, his “grand passion” ; 
and “it was quite in keeping with the morbid 
self-accusing tendency which Byron showed 
all his life through, that he should have been 
consumed with remorse at a recollection which 
colder-hearted men of the world bear about 
with them every day without a pang.” The 
hackneyed criticism that Byron was perpetually 
painting himself leads Mr. Minto to observe, 
that there is, after all, “‘a considerable interval 
between Sardanapalus, Marino Faliero, Lara, 
and Manfred” ; and that within certain limits, 
determined, no doubt, by his range of sym- 
pathy and power of understanding the situa- 
tion, Byron sought “to identify himself with 
the life of his subject, and laboured at details 
with almost pre-Raphaelite minuteness.” An- 
other point on which Mr. Minto lays due 
stress is this—that Byron is not only the most 
European of English writers, but also the 
greatest literary power in this century : as the 
poet of the Revolution he struck a note which 
vibrated and still vibrates throughout Europe ; 
though it must be admitted that, in his own 
country, the prim propriety of the generation 
after him, and the insularity of our modern 
political aspirations, have occasioned a certain 
reaction against him, from which his memory 
naturally suffers. Here again we may quote 
Mr. Minto, for his words have a singular 
weight and fulness of meaning :— 








“The most hopeful circumstance for the perma- 
nence of Byron’s name is that he stands at the 
opening of a new era as its largest literary figure. 
Sooner or later, as new phases of thought and sen- 
timent supervene upon the old, his writings must 
pass out of the catalogue of popular literature, but 
his pergonality will always fascinate. He is like 
Hamlet in this respect. It may safely be predicted 
that Byron will not cease to be read till Hamlet 
has ceased to be studied. There is not a little in 
common between the characters, in spite of super- 
ficial difference. In the desolation of his youth, 
in his moodiness, in his distempered mobility be- 
tween the extremes of laughter and tears, in his 
yearning for sympathy, his intensity of friendship, 
dis dark fits of misanthropy, his habit of brooding 
over the mysteries of life, Byron unconsciously 
played the character of Hamlet, with the world for 
his stage, and left a kindred problem for the 
wonder of mankind,—a problem which no analysis 
ean make clear, and which every one may. pray 
that it be not given him to understand.” 


Another article deserving of notice is 
“ Burke,” by Mr. John Morley, than whom 
no one is more qualified to speak as to the 
state of politics and political opinion during 
the half-century which immediately preceded 
the French Revolution. The various stages 
in Burke’s brilliant. career are described in 
firm and graphic outline; and Mr. Morley 
succeeds in making us understand and sym- 
pathize with the large and sane ideas of govern- 
ment which Burke proclaimed and, with “some 
eccentricities and aberrations,” followed to the 
end of his eventful life. Burke, indeed, holds 
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@ unique position among literary statesmen ; 
he was neither a doctrinaire nor the literary 
mouthpiece of a party ; he had splendid natu- 
ral gifts, and the verdict of history is that he 
did not misuse them. We cannot do better 
than give the language in which Mr. Morley 
traces the influence of literature in making 
Burke what he was :— 


“The influence of literature on Burke lay partly 
in the direction of emancipation from the mecha- 
nical formule of practical politics ; partly in the 
association which it engendered, in a powerful 
understanding like his, between politics and the 
moral forces in the world, and between political 
maxims and the old and great sentences of morals; 
partly in drawing him, even when resting his case 
on prudence and expediency, to appeal to the 
widest and highest sympathies; partly, and more 
than all, in opening his thoughts to the many con- 
ditions, possibilities, and ‘varieties of untried 
being, in human character and situation, and so 
giving an incomparable flexibility to his methods 
of political approach.” 


Other noteworthy articles in the volume are 


Mr. Colvin’s “ Botticelli,” Dr. Eggeling’s 
“Brahmanism,’ and Mr. Rhys Davids’s 
“ Buddhism.” If we may pass from history 


and literature to the cognate subject of 
“ Books,” we regret to see in the anonymous 
appendix to the article under this head a 
curious misstatement, which must lead the un- 
wary into the fearful anachronism of ante- 
dating the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by more than a century ! 

The article on Calvin is a great deal too 
long, and the editor is not acquainted with 
the recent literature of the subject. There is 
a reference to the question whether ‘ Institutes 
of the Christian Religion’ was first published 
in French or in Latin. The writer thinks the 
former opinion more probable, chiefly because 
the address to Francis is dated 1535. The 
point was finally settled years ago, by 
showing that the supposition of the ex- 
istence of a French edition of 1535 rests 
on a misunderstanding. The Latin edi- 
tion was published at Bale in March, 1536 ; 
the preface, dated August 23, 1535, only 
proves that it was ready at that time. After 
the researches of Bonnet and Rilliet, and the 
discussions in the prefaces of the new edition 


of Calvin’s works published at Brunswick ; 


after the excellent volume on the Reformer’s 
life, issued by Kampschulte in 1869, and 
reviewed in the Atheneum of July 17th 
for that year, it is idle to raise the 
question again. The French edition of 
1535 is a miyth. Had the author of the 
article used the latest edition of the ‘ Insti- 
tutes,’ or consulted Kampschulte, he would 
have learned the truth. 

To turn to geography, the more important 
articles are evidently done with much care, 
particularly those supplied by Col. Yule 
(Cambodia), Dr. Hunter (Bombay, Calcutta), 
H. A. Webster (Borneo), J. D. Whitney (Cali- 
fornia), Keith Johnston (Bolivia, Brazil), Prof. 
D. Wilson (Canada), and J. Yate Johnson 
(Canary Islands). The latest statistics have 
been used as well as the results of some of the 
most recent researches. As a proof of this 
we may refer to the article on the Canaries, 
where Loher’s theory respecting the Teutonic 
descent of the Guanches is duly noticed. 
Several of the minor articles, however, ought 
to have been subjected to a more careful re- 
vision. The author of the article on Bokhara 
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discriminates, rather unfortunately, between 
Khiva and Khuarezm, he identifies the Amu 
Darya with the river of Soghd, peoples the 
country to the south of this river with Turko- 
man or Kirghiz, and derives the river of 
Karshi from the same highlands as the Zeraf- 
shan. This is not as it ought to be. 

A portion of the plans have been reduced 
by a photographic process, and the names 
upon them are scarcely legible. As instance 
may be mentioned Borneo and Brighton. 














The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of 
Ercildoune. Edited for the Early English 
Text Society, by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Tuucypipes tells a story how the Athenians 

at the time of the great plague, which fell upon 

their city in the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, read a certain verse of a prophecy, 

as though it foretold “ There shall come a 

Grecian war, and with it a plague,” and of 

course they mightily lauded the wisdom of 

their prophet. But the word for plague dif- 
fered in their tongue only by a letter from the 
word for famine ; and the historian maintains 
that if another Greek war were to break out, 
and be accompanied by a famine, all voices 
would declare that famine was the correct 
reading of the line, and in that case too 
the prophet would not fail to receive his 
share of praise. Something like the ten- 
dency described by Thucydides has con- 
tributed to give fame to the utterances of 

Thomas of Ercildoune. This mao, known as 

Thomas the Rymour, as well as by his topo- 

graphical cognomen, did really live some time 

in the thirteenth century, at or near the place 
which modern maps of Scotland give as Earls- 
ton, in Berwickshire, not very far from the 
abbey of Melrose. But he seems to have laid 
the foundation of his fame as a prophet very 
easily. The writer of the continuation of 

Fordun’s ‘ Scotichronicon,’ who lived a little 

before the middle of the fifteenth century, tells 

us (and he is our earliest authority) that 

Thomas was once on a time asked, in a merry 

way, by the Earl of March, who dwelt in 

Ercildoune, to tell him what another day would 

bring forth. The question was such as might 

well be put to an old man who had reputation 
for being somewhat weatherwise. And though 
the reply was given (according to the present 
form of the record) in rather solemn words, 
yet Thomas seems to have been speaking really 
of the weather, whatever changes have been 
introduced into his words in after times. He 
said, as we are told, “‘ Alas for to-morrow, a 
day of calamity and misery. Before the twelfth 
hour shall be heard a blast so vehement, 
that it shall exceed all that have ever been 
heard in Scotland.” The questioner manifestly 
accepted this reply as a prediction of some 
severe storm, for when the time of noon next 
day had all but arrived, the earl and those 
who had heard the words began to taunt the 
Rymour with the untruthfulness of his predic- 
tion. But a few minutes before the dial 
pointed to midday came news that King Alex- 
ander the Third had been killed by being 
thrown over the precipice at Kinghorn. To 
this event the solemn words of Thomas were 
at once accepted as alluding, and he came 
henceforward to be looked upon as wiser than 
other men ; and, as time has gone on, there 
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has been ranged under his name a collection 
of prophecies dealing with events in history, 
which have exercised a stronger influence over 
the fortunes both of Scotland and England 
than on first consideration would have been 
deemed probable. 

Of course this collection was only brought 
into its present form when the fame of Thomas 
was thoroughly established, and no such simple 
account of the origin of his powers is found in 
the volume as we have just drawn from the 
pages of the historian. The prophecies, as 
here published, are preceded by a poem of 
somewhat loftier style than that of the predic- 
tions themselves, and we learn from it how 
“the Rymour” came by his knowledge of 
Jerlies, We are told that Thomas (or some- 
body else, for it is not easy to make sure that 
it was he) lay down, on a May morning, on 
Huntley Banks, and saw approaching him a 
lady wondrous fair, whom at first he mistook 
for the Queen of Heaven. She informed him she 
came from another country, and, after some 
love passages, carried him away with her to 
this undescribed land. The journey thither 
is elaborately narrated, and in the passage, 
the poet was shown the way to Paradise, 
to Purgatory, and to Hell. He also re- 
ceived many precepts which were to guide 
his behaviour when they should reach the 
weird land which was the lady’s home. When 
they did arrive there, it proved to be a land of 
delight, and Thomas dwelt with her for three 
years amid great glee, but at length, from 
dread of being seized by a fiend, he was obliged 
to come back to earth once more. His guide 
brought him again to the place where they had 
first met, and it was at her departure that, in 
answer to his earnest entreaty, she rolled back 
for him the curtain which conceals events yet 
in the future, and gave him a foreknowledge 
of the fortunes of Scotland during about one 
half of the fourteenth century. From the 
battle of Halidon Hill down to the battle of 
Otterbourne the chief events of those times 
are alluded to in verse, more or less open to 
any interpretation you may please to put upon 
it, and which has, no doubt, in places where 
it speaks most plainly, been brought into more 
strict accordance with fact by a series of 
alterations, of which traces can be still found 
in the various MSS. An interesting instance 
of this sort of rectification of the predictions 
occurs in connexion with the account of the 
battle of Halidon Hill. The oldest form of 
the prophecy in the Thornton MS. (which, no 
doubt, had its virtue before the battle was 
fought) tells (p. 20) how “the Bruce’s blood 
shall-win the fight,” and that 6,000 English- 
men shall fall in that battle. The other texts, 
wise, as Dr. Murray observes, after the event, 
bring their language into harmony with his- 
tory, and say, “‘the Britons shall win all the 
prey, and three thousand Scots shall that day 
be Jying dead upon the battle-field.” 

In his interesting Introduction tothe volume, 
Dr. Murray points out how, in later times, like 
modifications of the older language have been 
made. At one time, one part of the prophecies 
has been brought into prominence, at another, 
another. The editor thinks, and we agree 


with him, that the prophetic portion of this 
work is an adaptation of predictions of a far 
earlier date than Thomas of Ercildoune. 
Indeed, this would be almost naturally in- 
ferred from the mention in them of King 





Arthur and the legendary conquests of his 
days. Of that prince, it was long held that 
he was not really dead, but would come again 
to his kingdom, and be acknowledged as 
“Roy” throughout a wide region. In old 
times we find the prediction ran _ that, 
under the returned king, “ both the lands 
Breton shall be.” It is clear that -words like 
these could be accepted by either the Scotch 
or the English nation, and applied in accord- 
ance with their special hopes of conquest at 
any crisis. Accordingly, in all the wars be- 
tween England and Scotland in the times of 
the three first Edwards, and again in the Tudor 
period, scraps of the predictions of Thomas 
the Rymour were current in the mouths of 
the multitude, and were, like the line in Thucy- 
dides, read in the end as the event dictated. 
In this way several forms of the prophecies 
grew up, and some of these wear far more of 
an English aspect than the others. It is 
remarkable too, considering that the reputed 
author was a Scot, that the number of MSS. 
in which English influence and a southern dia- 
lect may be discerned is much greater than of 
those which bear traces of being put together 
in the northern part of the island. 

Nor did the influence of these predictions 
die out with the end of the wars between the 
two kingdoms. When James the Sixth of 
Scotland became King of England, it was the 
joy of the court poets to point to the royal 
Solomon as fulfilling much of what “the 
Rymour” had predicted. In such wise sang 
Drummond of Hawthornden, in that poem in 
which he celebrates the first visit of James to 
his northern capital after his accession to the 
southern crown :— 

This is that king which should make right each wrong, 
Of whom the bards and mystick Sibilles song. 

The man long promised by whose glorious reign 

This isle should yet her ancient name regain, 

And more of Fortunate deserve the style, 

Than those where heavens with double summers smile. 

And even so lately as in the Jacobite rising 
of 1745, the prophecies of this book and their 
adaptations received attention, and were not 
without influence. In their oldest form the 
predictions of Thomas speak vaguely of Gleds- 
more, and of a terrible battle which shall 
hereafter take place in that neighbourhood. 
The name at first probably only meant some 
place at which the gled (or kite) might be 
able to batten on the corpses of the slain, and 
had no direct local reference. But Preston- 
pans, the scene of the success of the 
Jacobites, was only six miles distant from 
a veritable parish of Gladsmuir in East 
Lothian, and so the battle of Prestonpans was 
at once identified with the scene described in 
the dim language of the early poem, and the 
circulation of the prophecy inspired for a 
moment a hope that both lands would become 
Breton through the conquest of England by 
the Stuarts. 

Further, Lord Hailes, writing in 1773, felt 
so strongly that the cherishing of these records 
had done much mischief, that in his History 
of Scotland, he says,— 

“The name of Thomas the Rymour is not for- 
gotten in Scotland, nor his authority altogether 
slighted, even at this day. Within the memory of 
man his prophecies and the prophecies of other 
Scotch soothsayers have not only been reprinted, 
but have been consulted with a weak, if not 
criminal curiosity. The same superstitious credu- 
lity might again spring up. I flatter myself that 





my attempts to eradicate it will not prove alto- 
gether in vain.” 

So long-lived and so powerful has been the 
influence of these apparently trivial poems. 
Of the other particulars connected with the 
history of Thomas of Ercildoune we cannot 
now speak. Yet they are not without their 
interest. Such is the inquiry as to how he 
obtained the name of “ the Rymour,” whether 
it had belonged to his forefathers, or was given 
to this man as a tribute to his poetical powers. 
Then comes the question whether (as Sir 
Walter Scott thought) Thomas was the author 
of the ‘ Romance of Sir Tristrem,’ as he might 
very well have been, if he were able to write 
verses of such quality as the introduction to 
these prophecies. There is also the ingenious 
explanation of the disappearance of Thomas. 
and his subsequent reappearance, which the 
legend, of course, accounts for in its own 
way, but which is capable of another and more 
credible solution. Then we have the various 
topographical and historical questions that are 
raised by a comparison of the five texts here 
printed side by side. On all these matters 
the reader will find much help in the Introduc- 
tion and notes. We miss in this volume what 
is a great help in most of the other works sent 
forth by the Early English Text Society, a 
Glossary or Index Verborum. It may be said 
that all the obscure words are explained in the 
notes, and so, as far as we have tested them, 
they are ; but the advantage of a good Index 
is that by its aid the student can at once refer 
to all the passages in which any word occurs, 
and compare its various uses and shades of 
meaning, and not seldom gain light in one 
place for what was somewhat obscure in 
another. For the subject-matter of the poems, 
Dr. Murray has done all that could be desired, 
and his volume contains matter worthy of 
study not only by the philologist but by the 
historian. 








History of Arbroath to the Present Time. By 
George Hay. (Arbroath, Buncle.) 
IF any one should dip into Mr. Hay’s ‘ History 
of Arbroath,’ and content himself with skim- 
ming a few pages here and there near the 
beginning, he would assuredly come to the 
conclusion that the land was barren. Mr. Hay 
knows little of the Middle Ages, and is much 
at a loss when he has to treat on subjects 
where insight into architecture, feudal custom, 
and such-like matters is required. He does 
not, it is true, glide helplessly from blunder 
to blunder, as some other local historians have 
done. He hardly, indeed, blunders at all in 
the exact sense of the term. We have not 
met with a single glaring and palpable mis- 
take with which to reproach him; but he shows 
in all those portions of his book which relate 
to times and things before the Reformation that 
he has not only had to get up his facts for the 
occasion, but that the men and the times con- 
cerned with those facts are unfamiliar to him. 
Every town-historian must, if he be a con- 
scientious man, work hard at gaining special 
knowledge of the people and the objects of 
which he has undertaken to discourse ; but no 
amount of local information will make up for 
the want of having a general map or picture 
of the past in his head. Without this needful 
furniture, an author does not know how much 
of his newly acquired knowledge is, for his 
own especial purpose, valuable, aud to be set 
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forth at length, and what portion may be con- 
sidered as part of the general stock of informa- 
tion common to himself and his readers, and, 
as such, passed over with no notice or with 
but very slight reference. Such unartistic 
work was almost universal among the topo- 
graphers of the last generation. Stonehouse, 
in his ‘History of the Isle of Axholme,’ thought 
it needful to epitomize a good portion of Ellis’s 
‘Introduction to Domesday,’ because some of 
the villages of which he had to treat were 
mentioned in that Survey ; and another gentle- 
man, who wrote a description of a portion of 
Yorkshire, was not only moved to abridge 
what Hume tells us about the Britons, but 
actually to decorate his pages with fancy 
woodcuts representing what he supposed their 
bodily presence to have been like. Mr. Hay 
has not gone quite so far as this, but there is 
not room for much choice between disquisi- 
tions on Colleberti and Sochmanni, or portraits 
of Kelts, with which our predecessors multi- 
plied their pages, and the Life of Becket, nine 
pages long, which he inflicts upon us. We 
will not find fault with this simply as an out- 
line of the parentage, birth, and doings of a 
famous archbishop, though we should be guilty 
of no manner of injustice in doing so. We 
are bound to say it is as good as, perhaps a trifle 
better than, some dozen other similar sketches 
we have read; but it is made up from the 
commonest and most accessible printed books, 
and there is not from beginning to end one 
ray of new light thrown on the whole story,— 
not the glimmer of an ignis fatuus even to 
give the entertainment of a passing delusion. 
And all this dull reading, which may be found 
in Stanley, Hook, Giles, and a whole library 
of other authors of almost every grade of 
wisdom and unwisdom, is thrust upon us, to 
the exclusion of something really useful, be- 
cause “The dedication of the Abbey to Thomas 
a’Becket has linked his name inseparably with 
Arbroath, so much so that ‘St. Thomas’ is 
almost as much a convertible name for 
Arbroath as St. Johnston, once the common 
designation of that city, is of Perth.” Would 
Mr. Hay propose, in case he were to become 
the historian of “ bonnie Sanct Johnstoun ” to 
give his readers a detailed account of the life 
and actions of the fourth evangelist? In all 
seriousness, there would be no more surplusage 
in one case than the other. It is a matter that 
cannot be settled without much consulting of 
catalogues, but we believe we are within the 
limit of truth when we say that there have 
been written as many independent lives of the 
Martyr of Canterbury as there have been of 
the beloved disciple. We regret the existence 
of the pre-Reformation part of the book, the 
more because, as soon as we pass to a time 
which the author really understands and enters 
into, his work is throughout creditable, and 
in many parts very good indeed. It is a 
difficult thing to abridge and extract from 
town records and old legal proceedings with- 
out making your work hopelessly dull or 
amusingly useless. Mr. Hay has, however, 
avoided both dangers. He has evidently gone 
through the burgh papers with the care and 
loving attention of one who delights in calling 
back the old time, and he writes in a manner 
which will never weary readers possessed of 
common intelligence. 

The burgh records of Arbroath may be said 
to begin in 1528, though it seems that there 





are a few fragments of earlier date. From 
the specimens given, they appear to be, as we 
might expect, much of the same character as 
similar English documents. So few papers of 
this kind, however, have been published south 
of Tweed, that it is not very easy to institute a 
comparison. A time will come, we hope, 
when the townsfolk of Arbroath will under- 
stand that their muniments are of sufficient 
importance to be printed in full, at least as 
far as the end of the seventeenth century. 

It is the common opinion that the strict 
observance of Sunday, for which the Scotch 
people are remarkable, came in with the 
Reformation, and that the practice, so far 
from having become more stringent as time 
went on, has been relaxed in modern days. 
This is, of course, a mistake. In 1564, we 
find the council of the town ordering that 
‘“‘thair be na mercats upon the sabouith day 
before aucht [eight] hours, noder flesh nor 
uder merchandeis on pain of viij’.”. Mr. Hay 
truly remarks that we should think it passing 
strange were a town council nowadays to 
give tacit consent to holding public markets 
at any houron the Sunday. It is curious, too, 
at so early a date to find Sabbath used to indi- 
cate the dies dominica. Inaccurate, however, 
as the term is, the Reformation is not respon- 
sible for coining it, but only for bringing it 
into common use. The town records of 
Beverley in 1456—ninety-eight years before 
this—contain a memorandum of how a cer- 
tain John Johnson was fined fourpence because 
he housed corn on the Sabbath+-“‘ Hospitabat 
frumentum...... die Sabbatti.” (Poulson’s 
Beverlac. I. 219.) It was, as the author 
points out, a considerable time after the estab- 
lishing of the reformed faith before the custom 
of holding markets and other such assemblies 
on Sunday was discontinued. 

We have come across many instances in 
England of parish meetings being held, and 
churchwardens’ accounts audited, on Easter 
Sunday late in the reign of Elizabeth, and far 
down into that of her successor. Though the 
Scotch did not enter on their course of strict- 
ness so early as some have thought, they cer- 
tainly did at length surpass in that particular 
all other people on earth, unless it were some 
of the New England settlements. It would, 
we should imagine, be impossible to parallel 
the following from the records of the most 
Protestant town in Germany, Holland, or 
Scandinavia :— 

“On the 5th December, 1732, the barbers in 
the Town compeared before the session in answer 
to their citation, and record bears, ‘ Being accused 
of profaning the Sabbath-day by shaving people 
and dressing their wigs before and in time of the 
sermon, [they] confessed their faults, upon which 
their were exhorted to reform, under the pain of 
being publicly censured.’” 

Walker, the author of ‘The Sufferings of 
the Clergy,’ among other strange histories, tells 
a tale of a Mr. Hine, rector of Fittleworth, 
in Sussex, who was dispossessed of his living 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners sometime 
during the great civil war, because he was a 
Sabbath-breaker, the evidence in proof thereof 
being that “‘the button of his breeches, as 
he was stepping one Sunday over a stile tore 
off, and he got a tailor in his neighbourhood 
presently to sew it on again” (275). We 
suppose everybody who knows what manner 
of man Mr. Walker was, understands what to 





think of such a tale as this. There is, no 
doubt, however, that the Arbroath townsmen, 
when George the Second was king, would 
have tried to believe the story, and heartily 
commended ihe commissioners. 

Our social history has yet to be written. 
Until many more labourers, such as Mr. Hay, 
have been in the field and given us the results 
of their investigations among town records 
and manorial court rolls, it never can be done 
except inthe most misleading fashion. We most. 
of us believe that, except in the largest towns, 
regulations for public cleanliness were almost 
unknown until quite modern days. How 
delusive this is Mr. Hay’s labours abundantly 
prove. The regulations at Arbroath, dated 
1528, but probably a re-enactment of far older 
laws, were of a most reasonable and fitting 
character. They are certainly far more 
stringent than any which could have been 
carried out in rural districts in England five 
years ago. 

Mr. Hay is quite at home in social and 
domestic matters. We should be glad to 
follow him, had we space, through his notes on 
the poor and the incorporated trades of the 
town: both chapters are well worth attentive 
study. But we must not give a wrong im- 
pression, as we fear we are doing, by dwelling 
almost exclusively on subjects connected with 
the public documents of the burgh. The book 
in its latter portions is fully what it professes 
to be—a history of the town. The streets, 
the noteworthy inhabitants, and remarkable 
events are all dwelt upon with a reasonable 
amount of detail. The scenery is not, per- 
haps, so fully described as it might be; but 
who would dare to risk comparison with Sir 
Walter Scott by going over again the ground 
he has trodden in ‘The Antiquary’? The 
work has one other note of excellence very 
rare in local books. Political and religious 
feeling does not show itself. The reader can 
form no notion from what Mr, Hay tells us 
here of what his views may be on those topics 
which still divide Scotchmen. His fairness is 
the more conspicuous, as men of extreme 
forms of opinion constantly flit across his 
pages. Bishop Edgar, the Episcopalian minister 
of Arbroath, who died in 1765, was a devoted 
Jacobite and brother to James Edgar, the secre- 
tary to the Chevalier de Saint George. In 
the foul atmosphere of bribery, deceit, and 
treachery which surrounded the exiled princes, 
he was one of the few men who kept heart 
and hands clean. Sir Robert Walpole tried 
to bribe him, as he knew he must be the cus- 
todian of valuable secrets. The English 
Minister’s letters, however, remained un- 
answered. Thinking that the price he had 
bid was not high enough, Walpole wrote to 
inform Edgar that he had placed ten thousand 
pounds in the bank of Venice in his name. 
The faithful secretary replied that the money 
had come to hand, and that he had laid it at 
the feet of his royal master, “‘who had the 
best title to gold that came, as this had done, 
from England.” 

The account here given of the bombardment 
of Arbroath by Capt. Fall is the best we have 
seen. Fall was a kind of Paul Jones. For a 
time he seems to have done nearly as much 
harm to British commerce as Jones himself; 
but his acts have not made so deep an impres- 
sion on the public mind, and he is now well- 
nigh forgotten, or if his deeds are remembered 
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at all, they are popularly attributed to the 
dashing privateer who captured the Serapis 
frigate off Flamborough Head. However 
ightly the matter may have been treated in 

ter-days, there can be no doubt but that 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 23rd, 1781, 
both the goods and the persons of the towns- 
men of Arbroath were in considerable peril. 
Fall commanded a cutter in the service of 
France, and on that day stood into the Bay of 
Arbroath. When close to the bar the white 
flag was run up, and a boat’s crew was sent on 
shore with a written message informing “the 
mayor and chiefs of the town” that he should 


set the town on fire at once unless terms were | 


made with him. Greig, the provost, seems 
to have been by uo means a hero. The town 
council was hastily assembled, and Patrick 


Ritchie, one of its members, was despatched | 


on horseback to summon the military from 
Montrose. So furiously did he ride, that his 
horse is said to have dropped down dead as 
soon as he had delivered his message. The 
town was wild with excitement; and the 
council, it would seem, were at first unable to 
devise any plan for safety, except delay. Fall’s 
Messengers were detained till seven o'clock in 
the evening, and were then sent back with 
the answer that Fall had stated no terms; that 
when he did so they should “ be laid before 
the inhabitants,” and a reply sent back. To 
this temporizing message Fall, who really 
seems to have thought that he had the town 
at his mercy, despatched a reply, demanding 
30,000/. and six of the chief men of the town 
as hostages, adding by way of stimulant, “Be 
speedy, or I shoot your town away directly, 
and I set fire to it.” The direction of affairs 
dropped from the nerveless hand of the pro- 
vost,and fell to Alexander Mackie, the minister, 


who seems to have succeeded to the martial | 


feelings of his covenanting predecessors. He, 
with two neighbouring lairds, was present at 
a meeting of the council, and by their advice 
a message was returned to the privateer, in- 
forming him that he might fire at the town 
as much as he pleased,—that the townsfolk 
would look out for themselves. The cannonade 
now began; but the gunners were not up 
to their work, and did little harm except 
knocking over a few chimneys. Preparations 
for fight, however, were made. The town- 
drummer was sent through the streets beating 
his drum, and the town cow-herd blowing on 
his horn to summon the burgesses to arm 
themselves for battle. When darkness came 
on the firing ceased, but an armed body of 
people kept watch all night to be in readiness 
if any attempt should be made to land. At 
daybreak the bombardment once more began, 





| brothock. 


| famous monastic libraries of Europe. 


and continued till nine o’clock, when Fall | 
sent another letter threatening to “ come pre- | 
sently with my cutter into the harbour, | 
and I will cast down the town all over.” | 


Troops had now, however, arrived from Mont- 


rose and the council felt that they might | 


offer open defiance to the privateer; so they 
boldly hoisted the British ensign on the 


| calculated to excite no little surprise, that 


pier-end, and sent back a message, “ that they | 


would be glad to see him on shore, and that 
» they would give him the best reception in 
their power.” When this answer was received 
the cannonade again began, and continued for 
some hours. At length Fall, fearing that 


the report of his guns might have attracted 
the attention of some of our own ships cruis- | 


| Monastery at Monte Casino, is able to con- 


ing on that station, sailed away, and was seen 


no more. Mr. Hay informs us that “it is 
said that Fall was afterwards taken prisoner, 
and arraigned on a charge of piracy for this 
attack on Arbroath, but was somehow ac- 
quitted.” Surely a fact of this kind, that 
happened almost within human memory, can 
be proved one way or the other. 

In Rinnell Church was the burial-place of 
the family of Ogilvy. Their aisle bore, until 
its destruction in 1855, the following couplet :-— 

While girss grows green, and water rins clear, 
Let nane but Ogilvys lie here. 

In this place, it is thought, was buried Marion 
Ogilvy, the wife or mistress of Cardinal 
Beaton. She was a daughter of the first 
Lord Ogilvy of Airlie. That she was in some 
sort the spouse of the cardinal we ourselves 
believe ; but Mr. Hay should not call her a 
morganatic wife, though in doing so he sins 
in good company. Unions such as this con- 
tracted by Scotch or English clerics before 
the Reformation may, or may not, have been 
marriages. The subject is beset with diffi- 
culties, both on its civil and ecclesiastical 
sides ; but it is quite certain that they were in 
no sense morganatic. The essential part of 
matrimonio ad morganaticam is the Morgengabe, 
or morning gift—the endowment of a limited 
portion of the husband’s fortune, made the 
morning after the marriage. No such custom 
prevailed in this island. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hay has not 
had the courage to spell correctly the name of 
the burgh whose latter annals he has so faith- 
fully chronicled. Arbroath, we believe, does 
occur once or twice in early records, but it is 
a mere corruption of the proper word, Aber- 
We are thankful, however, that 
he has avoided the still worse corruption, of 
Aberbrothwick—the nickname which the town 
has received in certain Acts of Parliament. 








Bibliotheca Casinensis, seu Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum, qui in Tabulario Casinensi 
asservantur, series per paginas singillatim 
enucleata, notis, characterum speciminibus 
ad unguem exemplatis aucta, cura et studio 
Monachorum ordinis S. Benedicti Abbatie 
Montis Casini. Tom. II. (Dulau & Co.) 

THE interest excited by the first volume of 

this important catalogue, reviewed in the 

Atheneum not long ago, is fully sustained— 

nay, augmented—by the second volume. The 

reverend authors, who have, indeed, imposed 
upon themselves a mighty task, aim at the 
production of an exhaustive and critical 
description of the contents of one of the most 

And 

their work bids fair to outvie, in completeness, 

any catalogue of manuscripts that the curators 
of the libraries of London, Paris, Florence, 

Berlin, Oxford, Cambridge, and other places 

of deposit, have ever issued for purposes of 

instruction or research. It is a fact certainly 


so small a community as that which yet 
flourishes, even in these sacrilegious days, 
within the precinets of the Benedictine 


ceive and execute a work of so elaborate, 
expensive, and laborious a kind as a detailed 
catalogue of manuscripts, accompanied with a 
coloured fac-simile of every volume brought 


' find such a catalogue as not a single library of 


manuscripts in Great Britain has found the 
opportunity of making. It is true that 
separate and individual examples of special 
classes of manuscripts are extant, for in- 
stance, the Photozincographic Domesday, the 
national manuscripts of Scotland and Ire- 
land, the fac-similes of ancient charters of 
the Saxon period in the British Museum, the 
works of the Palwographical Society, and 
various reproductions of single volumes of 
special interest ; but the country still lacks a 
catalogue of the manuscripts with which she 
is so richly endowed, formed upon some such 
method as is here brought to a successful 
issue. The objections of the great amount of 
space a like catalogue would fill are quite 
untenable ; for who, for example, will com- 
plain of the number of volumes or length of 
the articles in our cyclopadias? Who does not 
rejoice over the portliness of his county 
histories, his scientific journals, his ‘ Patrologiz 
Cursus,’ his‘A cta Sanctorum,’ and the manifold 
occupants of his library, which demand room 
on the shelves of every one who enters upon 
the pursuit of literature and science! Why, 
therefore, should not the lover of ancient and 
medieval manuscripts be instructed and 
enlightened by the exhibition of the treasures 
of our libraries of manuscripts ? 

The present volume, of 482 pages, in con- 
tinuation of the first, which gave us the 
minutely accurate description of forty-five 
manuscripts, commences with the account of 
the forty-sixth, and carries on the tale to the 
one hundred and ninth, making altogether a 
history of sixty-four manuscripts, to each of 
which nearly eight pages of description have 
thus been allotted, and to every volume is 
attached a lithographic specimen of the hand- 
writing, and illuminations in gold and colours, 
faithfully copied from the original codex. 
As may be easily imagined, these sixty-four 
manuscripts, though mostly of a religious or 
theological nature, have a wide range of sub- 
ject, and the lesson taught by their coloured 
specimens is such as can be sought for in 
vain elsewhere. For instance, the first volume 
described is written in Gothic letters of the 
thirteenth century, and is a collection of 
Decretals, with the title ‘ Breviarium Extrava- 
gantium Bernardi Prepositi Papiensis.’ 
Codex 47 contains a Martyrology of St. 
Jerome, in Longobardic minuscules, of the 
eleventh century, the specimen of which 
demonstrates a very beautiful handwriting. 
Codd. 48, and 50 to 54, and 57, are also theo- 
logical works of the same century, and of 
similar characteristics. Codex 58 is a volume 
of curious treatises on legal matters of the 
fourteenth century, by Rolaudus Lucensis and 
Rainfredus—or, as he is called by some, 
Odofridus—Beneventanus. Codex 60 contains 
a commentary on the Pauline Epistles, in a 
neat but remarkable hand of the twelfth 
century; Codex 64, a copy of the famous 
Decretals of Gratian, with a very beautiful 
initial C, in gold, upon a background of deep 
blue. This manuscript is of the late twelfth 
century, and well illustrates the style of the 
illuminator’s art when it had not sacrificed 
chasteness of conception and breadth of con- 
trast to the intricate harmonies and complex 
elaborations of the two next centuries. Codex 
68, which is another example of the Deeretals, 





under the notice of the reader. Yet here we 


in Gothic letters of the thirteenth century, has 
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its facsimile specimen taken from a page 
adorned with a Q of very ornamental design 
and nicely balanced colouring upon a gold 
ground. Codex 69 is a fine example of 
eleventh century Gothic hand, written in 
double column, and contains extracts from 
the works of Galen, in Latin. The fac-simile 
of this manuscript shows the great beauty of 
the characters, and the large rubrics, in red 
ink, of mixed letters, are especially interesting. 
The capital D is of a bold and peculiar design. 
Other similar portions of the works of this 
great physician are contained in the next 
number, an ordinary volume of the fourteenth 
century. Codex 61 is a ‘ Registrum Episto- 
larum 8. Gregorii,’ and of the eleventh cen- 
tury Lombardic letter, which we have already 
specified in previous numbers. This character 
has many peculiarities, among others the a is 
like two cc's ; the ligature of several pairs of 
letters gives rise to new and strange forms, 
by no means always referring to their com- 
ponent letters. In this latter respect the 
characters may be compared with oriental 
alphabets of combination. 

For example, in the fac-simile specimen of 
this manuscript (plate vi., page 210), the com- 
binations fri in confricabis and tra in contrac- 
tiones are very noteworthy. A large number 
of other volumes, on a variety of subjects, 
and written in several variations of this beau- 
tiful hand, follow. and we may mention espe- 
cially plate ix., which contains specimens of 
four manuscripts (Codd. 72-75) of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and plate xii., which 
contains a particularly grand specimen of 
Codex 98, a volume of homilies by various 
writers. In fact, the history of the Lombardic 
hand might well be prepared from a careful 
consideration of the numerous fac-similes in 
this catalogue, and no one could venture to 
write on the subject of this character without 
very close examination of the peculiarities 
afforded by the illustrations with which’ this 
book has been so liberally embellished. 
Codex 99, a lectionary for vigils, furnishes a 
whole-page plate, containing a miniature of 
the Abbot Desiderius, accompanied by Leo, 
the scribe who copied the work, presenting to 
St. Benedict the very volume which it adorns. 
The picture of the manuscript held in the 
hand of the Abbot exactly coincides with the 
appearance of the book when Montfaucon 
described it in the ‘ Diarium Italicum.’ The 
plate is valuable for the light it throws upon 
the architecture and monastic vestments of the 
period. Plate xiii. is anoth: r magnificent collec- 
tion of five Lombardic hands ; the illustration 
of Codex 103 being additionally interesting for 
the Greek words, and their Latin rendering, 
the attributes of Jesus, “IHCOYC.O 
XPHCTOC.YOC OEOY COQTHP—Thisis 
ochristés. yés .théu. sotir,” an excellent ex- 
ample of the kind of knowledge of Greek 
alphabetary and language acquired by learned 
linguists of the Western Empire during the 
eleventh century. The next plate, No. xiv., is 
not inferior in interest, but demands more 
space for its description than can here be 
spared. 

This part of the work is followed by the 
second instalment of the “ Florilegium Casi- 
nense,” a series of extracts of notable texts 
gathered from the manuscripts described above. 
This collection extends to 252 pages, and con- 
tains much of note and interest. Of these, 
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which consist principally of sermons, saints’ 
lives, and homiliary treatises, one must not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. It is a holograph 
letter, written by St. Thomas Aquinas to 
Bernard, Abbot of Monte Casino, taken from 
Codex 82, which contains a part of the ‘ Moralia’ 
of St. Gregory. The joyous words in which 
the discovery of this rare, but undoubted, 
autograph of the illustrious divine is mentioned 
are well worthy of repetition :— 

“ Albo signanda est lapillo dies illa, Gregorio 
Magno dicata, anni 1874, in quo, cum 8. Thome 
Aquinatis memoria solemnibus officiis, sexto ab 
ejus morte seeculo recurrente, ab Italis honestaretur, 
in hune Codicem incidimus. Nam sedula eum 
opera excutientes, ad paginas 320, 321, 323 de- 
venimus, quas pre ceteris in margine commentario 
refertas inopinate deprehendimus. Oculorum et 
mentis acie in eas cupide intenta, impossibile dictu 
est quanta letitia suffunderemur, ubi commen- 
tarium illum non solum 8S. Thome Aquinatis 
epistolam Bernardo Abbati Casinensi directam, 
sed etiam sua ipsa manu exaratam agnovimus. 
Codex iste cedro liniendus, quem Doctor Angelicus 
pre manibus habuit, et doctrine sux novo testi- 
monio locupletavit.” 

The fac-similes of this are given at p. 126, 
and form a splendid specimen of two pages of 
a Lombardic manuscript, enriched with the 
small and somewhat cramped handwriting of 
the Angelic Doctor upon the outer, lower, and 
upper margins of three pages. 

We part from this work not without a pang 
of regret, for while we would willingly linger 
over its charms, and could derive many a 
valuable lesson from its contents, we are con- 
strained to feel that one lesson, at least, that 
of imitating its noble example, has hitherto 
been neglected. How long shall it be before 
we, too, with our native school of advanced 
palzeography and our much vaunted permanent 
process of photographic reproduction, may 
point to such another volume? 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Mistress Hazelwode. By F. H. Moore. 2 vols. 
(Remington.) 
THE scheme of Miss Moore’s book seemed so 
good, that we took it up with pleasant antici- 
pations, which were destined to be blighted. 
The story of King Kett and his rebellious 
camp at Mousehold Heath is worthy of the 
attention of an historical novelist. Not only 
are the incidents picturesque, but the enter- 
prise of the stout “churls in clouted shoon ’ 
has its moral in modern times. To the 
present author belongs the praise of good 
intentions, but she has missed both the inci- 
dents and the moral. To judge from some of 
her own expressions, she is a native of the 
district she strangely calls “‘ Norfolk Shire,” 
but she has not taken the trouble to apprehend 
either the dialect or the antiquities of her 
county. Local words are occasionally used ; 
but her peasants on the whole talk an impos- 
sible jargon, which is neither East Anglian 
nor classical English, and is made up of the 
conventionalities of the Minerva Press, together 
with a few real archaisms divorced from their 
correlative idioms. To any but Norfolk 
readers this will seem but a venial fault; but 
though Forby is caviare to the general, Blome- 
field and the Paston Letters are tolerably 
widely known. To those who are acquainted 
with them, it isa fatal blot that well-known 
local names are omitted from a leading episode 
in county history, and those of “foreigners” 
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employed with recklessness. Why should 
‘Mistress Hazelwode’ be installed in the Pas- 
tons’ manor of Thorpe? Why should Thomas 
Codd, Mayor of Norwich, lose the chance of 
immortality that should recompense the 
extreme inconvenience Robert Kett occasioned 
him in life? Why should we hear of impos- 
sible Luttrells and obsolete De Burghs, and 
Knevett, Wodehouse, and Bedingfeld be for- 
gotten? But a far graver error is the libellous 
travestie of the incidents of Kett’s revolt. If 
anything is clear both from contemporary and 
subsequent accounts, it is the extreme modera- 
tion and order, comparatively speaking, which 
characterized the “ labourers’ union” of those 
days. Kett’s men levelled fences; for the 
encroachments on the commons were the 
proximate cause of the outbreak. They plun- 
dered parks and hen-roosts; for men must live, 
in mobs or otherwise. But they were singu- 
larly innocent of bloodshed, and, in restoring 
to the citizens of Norwich the plunder which 
in a moment of excitement they had taken, 
did an act unparalleled in the annals of servile 
insurrection. Nor did they ever profess dis- 
loyalty to the Crown; nor was King Kett, aman 
of education and property, likely to emulate 
the childish aspirations of King Cade. The 
Norfolk rustics were foolish enough, and not 
more free from false ideas of polity than the 
ignorant generally are; but to paint them in 
such colours as are here employed is a mistake 
which almost amounts to a crime. When 
people dabble in history, they should be aware 
of their responsibilities, and therefore we must 
ask the author to excuse this protest. Two 
other points about Kett we must commend to 
her favourable consideration. The restorer of 
the Wymondham bells should not have been 
maligned by a lover of the ecclesiastically pic- 
turesque ; and a married man should have 
been spared the aspersions on his conjugal 
fidelity. 

















SOME RECENT FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

First and Second French Exercise Books. By Her- 
mann Breymann. (Macmillan & Co.) 

French Homonyms and Paronyms. By A. Roulier 
—Corneill’s ‘ Le Cid? By Th. Karcher—An- 
thology of Modern French Poetry. By Ch. 
Cassal and Th. Karcher. (Longmans & Co.) 

Voltaire’s ‘ Mérope.” By Ch. Delhave—The Public 
School French Grammar, by P. H, E. Brette and 
G. Masson. (Hachette & Co.) 


CeRTAINLY the generation which is now at school 
ought, if books be of any avail, to escape the pit- 
falls into which their fathers and mothers have, if 
we may judge from the specimens of French which 
constantly meet our eyes, fallen whenever they 
have had occasion to deal with that language. To 
say nothing of the remarkable forms which popular 
novelists are for ever creating, we find, where we 
should least expect it, proofs of the want of observa- 
tion which seems to beset Englishmen in dealing 
with the tongue of their nearest neighbours. Thus, 
in a recent number of such a careful publication as 
Macmillan’s Magazine, we remember to have read 
a little French poem, written eviden‘ly by a French 
scholar above the average, in the eighteen lines of 
which were at least six examples of ignorance of the 
fact that the so-called ‘‘e mute” at the end of a 
word is a syllable, and it is no long time since the 
Pall Mali Gazette was very sarcastic at the expense 
of a telegraph clerk, who did happen to know this, 
and to charge accordingly. The truth is, however, 
we suspect, that, if a person does not observe these 
little points for himself in the course of his read- 
ing, he will not learn them in a cut-and-dried form 
from mars, be they neverso ae and@-that 
all this elaboration of sign-posts will do ver7 little 
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in the way of putting people in the right road who 
will nct keep their eyes open. For our own part, 
were we set to teach French, or any other modern 
language, to an English beginner, we should first 
him master the inflexions of as many typical 
verbs as possible, and learn the prepositions by 
heart, When he had done this, we should give 
him a dictionary, and set him at the literature of 
the language ; and, finally, give him some English 
book, not too solid, to be translated, as rapidly as 
oo and, if possible, vivd voce. If after this he 
not a sufficient mastery of it to avoid gross 
blunders, we should at least feel sure that no parrot- 
learning of lists of “ exceptions” would have done 
more for him. 

As to the books before us, however, we must 
assume their raison détre, and discuss them on 
their own merits. Mr. Breymann’s two little 
volumes contain exercises of the usual kind. A 
few rules are given, followed by a number of sen- 
tences, exemplifying them, to be turned from Eng- 
lish into French, and, at the end of each, is given 
the rendering of such words as the pupil is not ex- 
pected already to have learnt, They call for little 
remark, but we notice one or two points where a 
small correction is possible, It is not quite ac- 
curate to say that mien, tien, &c., are never fol- 
‘lowed by a noun; wn mien ami is a possible, 
‘though not very common, form of expression. Then 
“don’t tell me that” would hardly be given as 
equivalent to the perfectly polite “‘ mais si” by one 
who was thoroughly conversant with the shades of 
expression in both languages. As in all modern 
French grammars, a little historical information is 
very rightly given ; but we think the pupil may 
ask how it is that, if “taire” represents tacére 
(for “tacére”) on p. 155, “instruire” should, on 
p. 159, be said to come from instruére (for “ in- 
-struére”), A little thought will show that “ in- 
struére,” did such a form exist, would have made 
“instruoir,” or some equivalent form. “I lay 
wager that it is dead” is not English, nor would 
“an eagle with two heads” be best rendered into 
French as “which |has two heads,” but by “.” 
These, however, are just the points wherein the 
intelligent learner will soon be able to make his 
own 
. The utility of such a book as ‘ French Homonyms 
and Paronyms’ is doubtful. The juxtaposition of 
words having a different meaning but the same 
sound, or those wherein the same combination of 
letters in French and English has different 
meanings in the two languages seems eminently 
calculated to confuse the pupil. A person cannot 
be said to have thoroughly mastered a language 
until hé is so familiar vith it, that the word sug- 
gests the idea without ut the same time suggesting 
necessarily the corresponding word in his own 
language. When he sees the words “cheval 
alezan,” he should at once call up the idea of a 
chestnut horse, without the interposition of its 
name in English, and so throughout. Much less, 


- unless he wishes to make puns, ought “geai” to 


Suggest to him either “jet” or “jais,” as it in- 


evitably will do if he has learnt the three words 


. Side by side. Nor is M. Roulier always consistent. 


If he wishes to give instances of words of the 


..fame sound but different forms, he should not 
‘shave put together “enrouler” and “ enrouiller,” 


“essai” and “essaim,” “chenil” and “chenille” 


‘ (though he does not with these give “‘cheville,” a 


very common confusion) ; on the other hand, if it 
is slight resemblances in form that the pupil is to 


* beware of, why give “geai” and “jet,” already 


quoted, or “cent” and “sang”? The second part, 
containing those words which, with a similar form 
in both languages, and usually the same origin, 
have, in the lapse of time, acquired a different 
meaning, is more useful ; but there are some omis- 
sions and inaccuracies. Why is not the difference, 
for example, between “romance” in English, and 
“romance” in French pointed out? “Scéne” 
. father than “thédtre” is the proper rendering of 
the English “stage,” and surely “expensive” need 
not have been coupled with “expansif.” But the 
. book appears to us to have been got up ina hurry; 
~most unnecessarily, as there can be no demand for 





anything of the kind among teachers of expe- 
rience. 

‘The Public School French Grammar’ is a work 
of a very different stamp. We will not say that 
it is the ideal French Cisne, because, as we 
have already hinted, we do not believe in such a 
thing ; but it is as good as any that we have seen. 
It is based on the researches of M. Brachet, that 
is of M. Littré, and aims at giving a rational 
account of the formation of inflexions and growth 
of forms in modern French by the help of their 
analogues in Latin. As instances of how this 
ought to be done, we may call attention to the 
account given of the imperfect indicative of verbs, 
and in a somewhat different branch, of the word 
“ aller,” where examples, very much to the point, 
of the use of “nare” to signify motion elsewhere 
than in the water, are given from Virgil and Silius 
Italicus. It is curious, by the way, and shows the 
enormousadvance which this branch of philology has 
of late years made, that, so late as 1859, the learned 
Herr Blanc, in his ‘Dictionary of Dante, should 
have suggested a connexion between “andare” and 
the German “ wandeln,” words, we need hardly 
say, no more akin than ‘‘Feuer” and “feu.” 
Dipping here and there into the book, a few 
suggestions occur to us to make. For example, 
in giving a list of substantives whose meaning 
varies with their gender, it would be well in 
another edition to distinguish between those in 
which the difference of gender corresponds to a 
different origin, as “livre” (m.) from “liber” and 
“livre” (f.) from “libra,” or “ poéle,” “pensile” 
(is this “ constaté”?) and “poéle,” “patella”; and 
those—whether derived, as “moule,” from different 
Latin words of the same gender, or as “mode” 
from one word only—wherein the difference of 
gender has been arbitrarily adapted to mark a 
difference of meaning. If, too, the authors would 
give some satisfactory account of the process by 
which the hard c and g of Latin became soft in 
French before 7 and ¢, and, as akin to this, of the 
transformation in one, at least, of the early dialects, 
of ¢ into ch, they will have cleared up a very ob- 
scure point. We do not know why k still keeps 
its place in the French alphabet, while w is ex- 
cluded. The late and present Ministers of Educa- 
tion would have seen fair play, we should have 
thought, in their own interest, to the first letter of 
their own names. 

Hitherto we have dealt with books intended to 
teach the pupil in what may be called the synthetic 
part of his course of learning; the three remaining 
on our list belong to the analytic or self-teaching 
branch of education. Practically, as we have 
said, we believe that after the simplest rules have 
been learnt, the proper course is to translate and 
read until the rules of syntax have been grasped 
from actual observation ; language exists before 
grammar, chronologically, if not logically. But we 
must defer for the present to established methods. 
After mastering the works which we have dis- 
cussed, the pupil will be in a condition to read 
with advantage the ‘Cid, ‘Mérope,’ or anything 
else. For a handy little edition of the first-named, 
we can recommend that by Prof. Karcher. Both 
in this, and in the selection of poems which he 
edits together with Prof. Cassal, the notes are in 
the form of a glossary, every word explained being 
distinguished in the text by different type. We 
are glad to see that he gives Corneille’s ‘ Avertisse- 
ment sur la Tragédie du Cid,’ if only for the sake 
of the exquisite fragments of the old Spanish 
ballad which are there embalmed, and which in 
their simple pathos have always seemed to us to 
hold the very highest place in that class of poetry. 
We wish we could say as much for the pieces 
contained in the ‘ Anthology of Modern French 
Poetry.’ With the exception of two or three of 
Béranger’s songs, and a few short poems by Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset (of which, however, 
the sentiment is hardly adapted to the minds of 
the young people for whom the book is intended) 
it contains little but the most commonplace of 
modern French verses. The notes, however, both 


to this volume and to the ‘Cid, are much to the 
purpose, 





M. Delhave’s ‘Mérope’ is illustrated both with 
footnotes and explanatory notes at the end. The 
former consist chiefly of remarks on the language, 
such as “ Voila quatre vers qui sont bien et diment 
de la prose”; “Ce langage d’Egisthe est noble et 
simple tout ensemble; il a dignité tragique et le 
naturel”; and are usually as bald as these. Those 
at the end are more usefal, and are of much the 
same kind as the notes to the two books just 
spoken of, but less fall, being little besides trans- 
lations of the more difficult words, with a few 
etymological explanations. As far as they go, 
they seem correct enough. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE have received from Stanford’s a pamphlet 
called The Slavonian Provinces of Turkey, re- 
printed from the Pall Mall Gazette. It is an 
admirable account of Servia, Montenegro, and 
Bulgaria, and forms the most useful work in con- 
nexion with the present war as yet published. 

Dr. Mappen’s book on the Principal Health- 
Resorts of Europe and Africa is rather a dry 
book, being more a book to consult than to read 
through ; but it is sensible, and contains a large 
amount of information which will be useful to in- 
valids. The publishers are Messrs. Churchill. 

Tue work entitled The Cruise of the Widgeon: 
700 Miles in a Ten-Ton Yawl, from Swanage to 
Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals, and the 
Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe, 
by Charles E. Robinson, B.A. (Chapman & Hall), 
is a clever instance of bookmaking, for after 
reading the author's book of 268 pages through, 
we begin to wonder what it is all about 
and how he could possibly have made so 
much out of so little. Had it been printed for 
“ private circulation only” we could not object, 
and it might have amused the author’s friends, 
but there certainly is not sufficient to warrant its 
being given to the public, the principal event of 
the voyage being the passage across the Channel: 
our author prudently returned by steamer. The 
whole is farcical; the dimensions and elaborate 
description of the “ ten-ton yawl,” and the equally 
detailed description of the ‘ Waterbaby,” the 
number of times it was necessary to replenish and 
“lay in stores,” the painful way in which every 
little incident is dragged out to fill up the book, 
savours strongly of the ridiculous, and we believe 
that quite as good a book could be written of a 
“Journey to the Land’s End and Back,” with « 
return ticket by rail, especially if the writer was 
allowed to break his journey at one or two places, 
to enable him to introduce a history and anecdotes 
of each. Upwards of fifty pages are taken up in 
getting from Poole to Dover. The creeping through 
and sticking in the mud in the Dutch canals 
is anything but enlivening, the very anecdotes in- 
troduced partaking of the dulness of the canals, 
and the historical portions have been often, and 
better, told. Our author naively remarks, “Our 
voyage, as a whole, was probably never made by 
any English yacht, or other craft,” and, we may 
add, will never be made by another, if the owners 
take our advice, without, indeed, they wish to try 
the philosophy of Mark Tapley, in which case it 
would be an admirable opportunity; but one thing 
is tolerably certain, they will never be tempted to 
undertake it by reading this work. 

WE have before us a large chronological and 
historical chart of India, by Mr. A. A. Durtnall, 
of the High Court of Justice: it seems to us to 
be a useful production, and composed with great 
care. It is judiciously arranged in its various 
parts, and the chronology is brought down from the 
earliest times to 1858, when, after the Mutiny, 
India passed out of the hands of the East India 
Company into those of the Queen. The chart’s 
various subdivisions are marked out by clearly 
distinguishable colours. It shows at a glance the 
various ancient and modern nationalities, govern- 
ments, &c., which have existed in India during the 
time above alluded to. The dates of each impor- 
tant event of Indian history are given, according 
to the various eras in use in India, and terse 
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ions of these eras, eight in number, are 
nded to the map. Running side by side with 
i cael portion of the chart are tables in 
which the contem poraneous history of Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, Egypt, Assyria, Syria, and Europe 
is given as a guiding light to the chronology of 
the events in Indian history. The only debatable 
peculiarity of the map is the inscription, in huge 
¢apital letters, “ Vicroria, Empress or Inp1a,” 
which runs along the lower part of the chart. The 
chart is published by Messrs, W. H. Allen & Co., 
publishers to the India Office. 


La Guerre de Metz en 1324 (Paris, Didot) is a 
m of the fourteenth century, published by 
i E. de Bouteiller, with classical disquisitions on 
the text by M. F. Bonnardot, including philo- 
logical notes, a grammar, and a glossary. The old 
French text is besides translated into modern lan- 
guage on the opposite page—a commendable pre- 
caution, for, although the poem is generally more 
intelligible than might be expected of so early a 
roduction in vernacular French, it is strongly 
interspersed with locutions exclusively apper- 
taining to the local dialect of Lorraine. The name 
of the author, undoubtedly a Messin (inhabitant 
of Metz), an eye-witness, and very likely an actor 
among the events he minutely describes, has 
remained unknown. The original MS. is wanting, 
and the present reproduction is founded on a 
copy in the Paris National Library, dated 1544, 
which had successively belonged to Colbert and 
J. Ballesdens. As a poem, it is a poor work, 
when compared with the contemporary productions 
of Dante and Boccaccio ; but it is valuable as a 
chronicle of events very slightly alluded to by the 
best historians of Lorraine. The poem contains no 
less than 296 strophes of seven lines each, the 
rhymes of which are alternate, except the fourth 
and fifth lines, which are similar. Each strophe 
has only two rhymes; but the rule of modern 
French poetry, for the alternation of feminine and 
masculine rhymes, is not observed. M. Bonnar- 
dot’s philological notes and glossary are a useful 
contribution to the study of the Messin dialect, 
so thoroughly French, that no Germanism is to be 
found in the whole poem. The book is well 
worthy of the eminent publishers, and illustrated 
with engravings, fac-simile, and a good map of the 
“ Pays-Messin,” and theatre of the war, known as 
“La Guerre des Quatre Rois,” although only one 
of them, Jean de Luxembourg, was really a King 
{of Bohemia). The three others were Beaudouin, 
Archbishop of Treves; Henry the Fourth, Duke 
of Lorraine ; and Edouard, Count of Bar. 


THE account given by Giuseppe Cozza, of the 
Order of St. Basil, concerning a very ancient Codex 
of Strabo (Dell’ Antico Codice della Geografia di 
Strabone, &c.), found among numerous other palim- 
psests in the library of the Abbey of Grottaferrata, 
near Naples, is of great interest both to the student 
of classical texts and to the comparative palzo- 
grapher. Unfortunately, only a few fragments 
of the text of Strabo are extant in this case, lying 
hidden, until revealed to the searching eye of 
P, Cozza, under a copy of the Book of Leviticus 
written in Greek of the eleventh century, and this, 
too, had taken the place of some other writing upon 
sacred subjects, not identified, which had, in its 
turn, superseded the original classical text: so that 
we have here, in the excellent silver positive photo- 
graph which illustrates the treatise, a fac-simile of 
a double palimpsest, which is of exceedingly rare 
occurrence in the annals of paleography. With 
commendable diffidence, P. Cozza hesitates to 
ascribe any very restricted date to his discovered 
text, but compares it with specimens of Greek 
writing which his own monastery’s library has 
furnished him, and concludes that this Strabo 
must at least be anterior to the seventh century. 
One very important feature in the text is that it is 
written in ee narrow columns to the page—an 
arrangement which seldom obtains except in the 
very oldest codices, and one which fairly claims a 
very remote antiquity. The words are run together 
without breaks, and there appear to be very few 

itical marks, and no abbreviations or con- 





tractions ; in fact, all the essentials required in an 
ancient manuscript are here present, yet me ae 
liar form of the dion, taken singly, resembles in 
most ts those that were certainly in use for 
a considerable period after that assigned Wy the 
author. This letter-form is that known as Greek 
uncials, or majuscules, and is of a sloping or oblique 
nature, rather than square and erect. The author 
carefully compares these forms with those found 
in the papyri of the buried cities of the Italian 
peninsula, and illustrates his account with critical 
remarks upon the value of the particular text here 
represented, and its influence upon the portions of 
history and geography which are included in the 
pages of the palimpsest. The notice is accom- 

nied with two pages of the text transcribed into 

reek types, and the classical annotator may thus 
easily compare the text with those more generally 
known and received. One of the many good 
lessons we may derive from this work is to examine 
closely all ancient manuscripts that can claim a 
date prior to the twelfth century, with a view to 
the discovery of palimpsest texts. Several of these 
have been already discovered by Dr. Wright, of 
Cambridge, among the Syriac MSS. in the British 
Museum, as may be seen in the index to his cata- 
logue lately published, and we may be sure that 
something might be gained in this way by any one 
who could give the time and labour to a careful 
examination of old manuscripts in the principal 
libraries of England. 


WE have on our table The Relations of Land- 
lord and Tenant, by W. E. Bear (Cassell),— 
Iphigénie en Aulide, edited by C. Cassal, LL.D. 
(Longmans),—The Law of Storms, by W. H. 
Rosser (Wilson),—A New Theory of Knowing 
and Known, by J. Cunningham, D.D. (Edinburgh, 
Black),— Elementary Arithmetic; with Brief Notices 
of its History, by R. Potts, M.A. (National 
Society’s Depository),—Colchester Castle, by G. 
Buckler (Simpkin),—Life, Letters, and Journals 
of George Ticknor, 2 vols. (Low),—Tourists Map 
of the Isle of Wight (Bacon),—The Official Tourists’ 
Picturesque Guide to the London and North-Western 
Railway, edited by G. Shaw (Norton & Shaw),— 
Wine and its Counterfeits (Denman),—Swimming, 
Diving, and How to Save Life, by W. Wilson 
(Glasgow, Kerr & Richardson),—Nancy's. Work, 
by the Author of ‘Keane Malcombe’s Pupil’ 
(Mowbray),—Biuebeard’s Widow, by S. Novello 
(Ward, Lock & Tyler),—Gold and Alloy in the 
Devout Life, by Rev. P. Monsabré, translated by 
Rev. T. N. Burke (Dublin, Gill & Son),—An 
English Carmelite, by Father Thomas Hunter 
(Burns & Oates),— Histoire de Belgique, by Malle. 
J. G. de Gamond (Bruxelles, Muquardt),— Ueber 
das Gestaltungsgesetz der Festlandsumrisse und die 
symmetrische Lage der grossen Landmassen, by 
Dr. R. Dorr (Liegnitz, Nehring),—La Crise Reli- 
gieuse, by M. Arnold (Paris, Baillitre),—and Bibel 
und Natur, by Dr. F. H. Reusch (Dalau & Co.). 
Among New Editions we have A Popular Guide 
to Matters Relating to the Income Tax, by J. P. A. 
Long (Wilson),—Cracroft’s Trustees’ Guide (Stan- 
ford),—A Practical Method of acquiring the 
French Language, by Dr. E. Pick (Triibner),— 
A Classified Catalogue of Educational Works 
(Low),—Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, by Dr. H. 
Ulrici, translated by L. D. Schmitz Vol. I. 
(Bell),—Elements of Physics, by N. Arnott, M.D. 
LL.D., edited by A. Bain and A. S. Taylor, M.D. 
(Longmans),—Synopsis of the Chess Openings, by 
W. Cook (Morgan),—Stepping Stones to the Stoff 
Notation, by F. T. Brooks (Williams),—Jenkinson’s 
Smaller Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight 
(Stanford),—The Central Alps, by J. Ball (Long- 
mans),—and Hitherto, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
(Low). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Theology. 
Ashley's (J. M.) Promptuary for P: hers, Part 2, Svo. 12/ 
Monsabré's (Rev. Pére) Gold and Alloy in the Devout Life, 
12mo. 2/6 cl. 





Law. 
Mears’s (T. L.) Analysis of Ortolan’s Institutes of Justinian, 
cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 


Parker’s (J. H ) Archzeology of Rome, Vol. 2, 8vo. 15/ cl. 





Real and the Ideal, or Art in the Nineteenth Century, by a 
Rustic Ruskin, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
History. 
Creighton’s (L.) Life of Edward the Black Prince, 2/6 cl. 
Montfort (Simon de), Life of, by M. Creighton, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Geography. 
Turton’s (Z. H.) To the Desert and Back, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Science. 
Neuman’s (Dr. I.) Text Book of Skin Diseases, roy. Svo. 5/ cl. 
Notes on Building Construction, Part 2, royal 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Clayton's (C.) Azalea, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Freeman's (E. A.) Historical and Architectural Sketches, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Fry’s (H.) Royal Guide to London Charities, 1876-77, 1/6 swd. 
Wigley’s (Mrs. W. H.) Home Work, 12mo. 3/ cl. 











ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Codford St. Mary, Wilts, August 11, 1876. 
Berore the recent American Centenary Cele- 
brations are quite out of mind, it may interest 
some of the readers of the Atheneum to read a 
graceful little verse very obligingly sent me about 
two years since, for my autograph collection, by 
that eminent American Quaker-poet and patriot, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, the author of the ‘ Cent- 
ennial Hymn’ :— 
. “ AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 
Thicker than water in one rill, 
Through centuries of story, 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you the good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
“* Amesbury, 22 9mo, 1874.” 
Cu. Erxin Matuews, 








THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. LIBRARY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

August 12, 1876. 
Ir “M.A.” knew anything of Shakspearean 
literature, he would at once see the difficulty of a 
classified catalogue. If he will look again, he will 
find the books are arranged chronologically—the 
only arrangement that can be adopted. I have 
found Mr. Mullins’s Catalogue of great use, and 
the titles wonderfully accurate; it is the best 
“Shakspeariana” yet published, and a good Index, 
to be issued (I hope) shortly, would enlighten 
“M.A.’s” ignorance of Shakspearean literature 

and of the art of cataloguing. A. RB. 8. 





THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDGAR POE. 

Ir would be somewhat difficult for me, at pre- 
sent, to give any data in reply to Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s query respecting the various publications 
of Poe’s ‘Raven’ during its author’s life, as I am 
now travelling, and without opportunity of refer- 
ence. Upon my return to England, I shall be glad 
to give a complete history of the genesis of the 
poem. I may state that the 1845 volume, men- 
tioned in my former communication, was the only 
book form in which Poe published the ‘ Raven’; 
the “earlier publications” to which I alluded 
having taken place in periodicals, but under the 
poet’s own supervision. Joun H. Incram. 








THE LUNAR HOAX. 

Ir is with no desire to detract from the interest 
of Mr. Proctor’s paper ‘On the Lunar Hoax,’ in 
this month’s number of the Belgravia Magazine, 
that I venture to supplement it by a few notes. 
The author of this amusing jeu d’esprit was not 
Richard Alton Locke, as stated by Mr. Proctor, 
but a decidedly clever journalist, named Richard 
Adams Locke, editor of the first penny newspaper 
that ever displayed any vitality. Mr. Locke, a 
lineal descendant, so it is alleged, of the author of 
the famous ‘ Essay on the Human arg em: 
after having established the New York Sun (the 
newspaper alluded to) by the publication in its 
columns of ‘The Moon Hoax,’ directed his imagi- 
native talents to the composition of two other 
—— upon public credulity. The first, a pre- 
tended discovery of the concluding MSS. of Mungo 
Park’s adventures in Africa, although meritorious, 
did not excite much attention ; but the second (in 
which he was assisted by an advocate of magnetic 
remedies), pointing out magnetism as the prumum 
mobile of the Universe, received the favourable con- 
sideration of the United States Congress. Turning 
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from its author to the ‘Hoax’ itself, the following 
data as to its origin are interesting. In the 
Southern Literary Messenger for June, 1835, Edgar 
Poe published his story of ‘Hans Pfaall,’ a journey 
to the Moon. Three week's later Mr. Locke com- 
menced the publication of his ‘Moon Hoax’ in the 
Sun. “Nosooner had I seen the paper,” remarks 
Poe, “than I understood the jest, which not for 
a moment could I doubt had been suggested by 
my own jeu desprit. Some of the New York 
journals (the Transcript among others) saw the 
matter in the same light, and published the 
‘Moon Story’ side by side with * Hans Pfaall,’ 
thinking that the author of the one had been 
detected in the author of the other... . Imme- 
diately on the completion of the ‘ Moon Story’ (it 
was three or four days in getting finished) I wrote 
an examination of its claims to. credit, showing 
distinctly its fictitious character, but was astonished 
at finding that I could obtain few listeners, so 
really eager were all to be deceived, so magical 
were the charms of a style that served as the 
vehicle of an exceedingly clumsy invention.” 

For Poe’s analysis and demolition of the absurdi- 
ties of Locke’s ‘Moon Story’ Mr. Proctor and his 
readers must refer to Poe’s works, vol. i. pp. 88-91 
and vol. iv. pp. 485-490, Edinburgh edition. It 
may be added, however, that the publication of 
the ‘Lunar Hoax’ caused the author of ‘The 
Raven’ to forego the second half of his tale of 
* Hans Pfaall,’ and thus lost to the world an account 
of his adventures in—where he would have been 
so well at home—the Moon, Joun H. Incram. 








BOOK BACKS. 

Mr. Ditton Croker has kindly sent us two 
Jetters, addressed by Charles Dickens, in 1851, to 
Mr. Eeles, the bookbinder, about some false book 
backs which he wished to fill some spaces in his 
study at Tavistock House. The list of titles, 
which is in the novelist’s handwriting, is as 
follows :— 


Five Minutes in China (2 vols.). 

Forty Winks at the Pyramids (2 vols.). 

Mr. Green's Overland Mail. 

Abernethy on the Constitution. 

Captain Cook's Life of Savage. 

A. Carpenter's Bench of Bishops. 

Toots’s Universal Letter-Writer (2 vols. ). 

Orson’s Art of Etiquette. 

Downeaster's Complete Calculater (sic). 

History of the Middling Ages (6 vols.). 

Jonah’s Account of the Whale. 

Captain Parry's Virtues of Cold Tar 

Kant's Eminent Humbugs (10 vols. ). 

Bowwowdom: a Poem 

The Quarrelly Review (4 vols.). 

The Gunpowder Magazine (4 vols.). 

Steele. By the Author of ‘ Ion.’ 

The Art of Cutting the Teeth 

Malthus's Nursery Songs (2 vols.). 

Paxton's Bloomers (3 vols. ). 

On the Use of Mercury by the Ancient Poets. 

Drowsy’s Recollections of Nothing (3 vols.) 

Heavyside'’s Conversations with Nobody (3 vols.) 

Commonplace Book of the Oldest inhabitant (2 vols.). 

Growler's Gruffiology, with Appendix (4 vols.). 

The Books of Moses and Sons (2 vols.). 

Burke (of Edinburgh) on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Teazer's Commentaries. 

King Henry the Eighth’s Evidences of Christianity (3 vols.). 

Miss Biffin on Deportment. 

Morrison's Pills's Progress (2 vols. ). 

Lady Godiva on the Horse. 

Munchausen's Modern Miracles (5 vols.). 

Richardson's Show of Dramatic Literature (6 vols.). 

Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep (as many volumes as 
are required to fill up). 








THE CHISWICK PRESS 

In noticing lately the death of the venerable 
a, Charles Whittingham, of the Chiswick 

ress, we intended before this to give our readers 
a somewhat extended paper upon the origin and 
progress of the Chiswick Press, with biographical 
sketches of the two Charles Whittinghams. We 
must, however, content ourselves, for the present, 
with announcing that the executors and family 
have submitted their old records, printed books, 
accounts, correspondence, and other business and 
family papers to the inspection of a competent 
editor, with the view of his compiling a history 
of the Chiswick Press, from about 1792 to 1860, 
with portraits and biographies of Charles Whit- 
tingham, the uncle, its founder, and Charles 
Whittingham, the nephew, his successor; together 
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with as complete a catalogue of books printed 
by them as can be made, illustrated with samples 
of type, ornaments, title-pages, and other typo- 
graphical characteristics peculiar to that old estab- 
lishment. 

The Chiswick Press has long held a recognized 
position in this country, and the reputation abroad 
of its many productions has largely contributed to 
the high standard of English printing during the 
last three quarters of a century. Its books are 
as marked and distinct, perhaps, as those from 
the famous presses of the Alduses, the Stephenses, 
the Plantins, and the Elzevirs, or, in more recent 
times, of the presses of Baskerville in England; 
of Didot in France, of Ibarra in Spain, of 
Franklin in America, or of Bodoni in Italy. The 
biographical and bibliographical history of this 
press, therefore, if well done, will be an important 
acquisition to the recent history of printing and 
printers in England, as well as a valuable contri- 
bution to the special bibliography of this country. 

The first Charles Whittingham was born at 
Calledon, near Coventry, June 16, 1767, and was 
apprenticed to a printer in Coventry, whence, at 
the age of twenty-five, he came to London, and 
set up for himself in Fetter Lane in 1792, where 
he carried on the business of printer till 1799, 
when he removed to Dean Street, Fetter Lane. 
In 1805 and 1806 he appears to have occupied a 
house in Union Buildings in Leather Lane, keep- 
ing on also his place in Dean Street. But in 
1807 he again removed to more commodious 
premises at 103, Goswell Street, where, in 1811, 
he took Rowland into partnership, styling the 
firm “Whittingham & Rowland, Printers,” which 
continued till 1818, and perhaps a little later, but 
Goswell Street was not wholly abandoned till 
1825 or thereabouts. Meanwhile, in 1811, Mr. 
Whittingham removed to Chiswick, and set up his 
first press there, which he worked solely in his 
own name, leaving the town press under the 
management of Rowland. We have before us a 
neat little volume bearing the imprint, “ Printed 
at the Chiswick Press, by C. Whittingham, on the 
He soon after removed to College 
House close by. The business at Chiswick was 
wholly his own, and carried on in his sole name 
till his death in January, 1840, except from 1824 


| to 1880 there appears to have been a sort of un- 


written partnership with his“ nephew, under the 
style of C. & C. Whittingham. From 1814 to 
1816 he had a partnership with Arliss, trading 
under the name “ Whittingham & Arliss, Book- 
sellers, Paternoster Row.” Neither Rowland nor 
Arliss had any interest in the Chiswick House. 

We have access to a great number of books, 
large and small, printed by C. Whittingham in 
London, from 1792 to 1811, for a considerable 
number of publishers, Arranged chronologically, 
and according to the names of the several pub- 
lishers his customers, these books afford an in- 
structive lesson in London printing and publishing, 
at the period of the battles between the “ Legiti- 
mists” and the “ Pirates.” The Legitimate 
houses, as they styled themselves, stuck to the 
ponderous trade editions of collected works, and 
thus claimed copyright in many separate and 
smaller works long since open to all, vaunting the 
costly quarto and discouraging the cheap duo- 
decimo or handy volume. Sharp and others very 
early in this century came out with beautifal, 
little, neatly illustrated, cheap editions of single 
standard works, like the ‘Vicar of Wakefield, 
Bacon’s Essays, Gray’s Poems, Pope’s ‘Essay on 
Man,’ Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ &c., which went off 
like hot cakes, greatly to the annoyance of “the 
Trade,” insomuch that Mr. Whittingham, the 
father of “ this sort of thing,” was offered by the 
Legitimate party abundant and constant work for 
his presses, provided he would drop Sharp and 
other “ Pirates.” To his honour and to the great 
advancement of fine printing he declined the 
tempting offer, and to this day his ledgers show 
how the Legitimates withdrew their “ patronage.” 
About this time small and handy books became 
the fashion for use, while the “ library editions” 
served as furniture. 





Mr. Whittingham early turned his 
attention to the printing of woodcuts, and was the 
first, we believe, who adopted the now common 
and necessary method of overlays or making 
ready. He is said to have printed some of 
Bewick’s cuts in a style to delight that artist. 

We have space to name only two of his works, 
From October 27, 1795, to March 7, 1796, while 
in Fetter Lane, Mr. Whittingham printed on fools- 
cap folio 113 numbers, of four pages each, of a 
daily paper, price 24d., entitled “ The Tomahawk! 
or Censor General. Pro rege sepe, pro patria 
semper.” No, 1 has 6 pages, price 4d., and was 
issued as a tri-weekly. With No. 2 began the 
daily issue. It was “ Published for the Proprietors 
by J. Downes, Bookseller, Strand, near Temple 
Bar.” The editorial staff has remained a secret, 
but the names of the proprietors and the printer 
are revealed by the printer's ledger. The pro- 
claimed purpose of the Tomahawk was “to warn, 
to deter, to amuse, and to inform,” open to all 
political animadversions, where any one “ aggrieved 
by Reviews or Newspaper Observations may 
throw the Tomahawk with effect,” &. “A manly 
weapon used by manly nations, and boldly thrown 
in the broad face of day.” Its principles were 
anti-Gallican, pugnacious for Truth and Britain. 
But the main object seems to be to expose the 
daily lies in the newspapers. The Tomahawk 
professedly avoided news, and flourished; but the 
tax-master came and clapped on the newspaper 
stamp, daily killing and exposing lies being pro- 
nounced news: &0 the printer dressed No. is in 
a deep black border, and the Tomahawk slept, 
singing, as it closed its eyes,— 

Good bye, CHARLEY Fox, we shall now take a nap; 

Whenever we wake, depend on a rap. 


Leaving to certain editors this hint :— 

YeJAcoBiIn Asses, now bellow and bray ; 

Remember the adage—each dog has his day ; 

Now laugh while you can, for soon you will weep— 

The Lion’s not dead, he's only asleep. 

Poor Tommy, as they fondly called him, never 
awoke; but to this day the paper stands as a 
monument to the anonymous printer’s art. The 
mouser for Jacobin flings and stings of 1795 and 
1796 will find a mine of them in the Tomahawk, 
if he is lucky enough to meet with a perfect 
set. 

Another monument of the first Charles Whit- 
tingham’s enterprise and industry is the Chiswick 
Press edition of the British Poets in 100 post 
octavo volumes. He employed his own editors, 
and carried the work through the press in four 
years, from January, 1819, to December, 1822. 
He printed 500 copies only, and published the 
work all at once complete. 

Charles Whittingham, the nephew, was born at 
Mitcham in Surrey, October 30, 1795 ; was appren- 
ticed to his uncle on his removing to Chiswick, at 
the Stationers’ Company, about 1811; became 
a Liveryman of the Company in 1818, and was for 
some years 2 member of the Court of Assistants. 
His name was associated with that of his uncle, 
under the style of C. & C. Whittingham, from 1824 
to 1830; but, in August, 1828, he succeeded to 
the old premises of Valpy, in Took’s Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, and set up business for himself, the 
lease and other papers being drawn up in the joint 
names of himself and uncle, probably for pecuniary 
reasons, 

During his first year in Took’s Court he began 
printing for William Pickering, and on the 5th of 
August, 1829, we find posted into his ledger “ Peel’s 
Works, 2 vols., post octavo,” the beginning of that 
series of beautiful editions which have rendered 
the name of that celebrated publisher famous the 
world over. From that time to Pickering’s death, 
in 1854, these two friends were almost daily 
together at Chiswick, or Piccadilly; or Took’s 
Court, plotting books. 

In 1840, the nephew succeeded by deed to all 
the plant, stock, goodwill, &., of the Chiswick 
Press, and from that time till 1848 carried on the 
business of both establishments simultaneously in 
London and Chiswick. But early in 1849, his 
lease having expired, he was obliged to leave 


Took’s Court for three years. During that time,. 
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he continued the business wholly at Chiswick ; 
bat Chiswick finally proved to be so inconvenient, 
both to his customers and to himself, that we find 
him, early in January, 1852, back again in his 
old premises, 21, Took’s Court, which he had suc- 
ceeded in purchasing outright, with all his presses, 
farnitare, &c., where the Chiswick Press has held 
its own to this day, the full historical and biblio- 
graphical record whereof we hope to see ere long 
in the forthcoming work which we have just an- 
nounced. 

In 1860, on retiring partially from active office- 
work, Mr. Whittingham took into partnership his 
overseer, Mr. John Wilkins, who had been his first 
apprentice. Mr. Wilkins died in November, 1869, 
and the Chiswick Press was conducted by Charles 
John Whittingham and John Charles Wilkins, 
the two sons of the two partners, clerks in the 
establishment till the end of 1871. In January, 
1872, a triple partnership was formed by Mr. 
Whittingham with his son-in-law B. F. Stevens 
and John Charles Wilkins, the latter acting as 
manager in the absence of the other two partners. 
This arrangement, by mutual consent, after four 
years and a half, was dissolved on the 7th of 
August, Mr. Whittingham having died on the 
2ist of April last. The executors and family in- 
form us by circular that the plant of this old 
establishment now reverts to them, and that the 
business of the Chiswick Press will be carried on 
‘hereafter under the old name and style of Charles 
Whittingham. GMB 








A LETTER OF MISS MARTINEAU’S. 

WE are enabled by the courtesy of the person 
to whom it was addressed to publish the following 
‘letter of Miss Martineau :— 

The Knol!, Ambleside, October 5. 

Dear Mr. 


Your packetand I arrived herealmost together. 
I must beg of you to thank Mr. very heartily 
for me for the wonderful pleasure he has sent me 
in this little volume. Like most other people 
(whom I have met with, at least), I shrank from a 
whole volume of published griefs ; and the more, 
because I knew Arthur Hallam ; and, like every 
body that has read it, I forego my objection (which 
I still think natural) during the reading. I began 
‘to cut and read last night ; and I stopped at last, 
‘by a virtuous effort, from the feeling that I ought 
not to be able to take in so much at once—that I 
ought to spread it out,—though, happily, I have 
the volume to refer to at all times. I cannot 
‘honestly say that I had any thing like so much 
There are. bits of 
wisdom and of beauty,—many ; but the impres- 
sion of the whole is more than odd ;—it is very 
disagreeable,—to my feeling. It does not follow 
that [am not glad to know it; still less, that I 
am not as much obliged to you for making me 
‘read it as if I had liked it ever so much, 
And now, I am wondering how Mr. J. and you 
can see any “answer” in those two poems of T.’s 
to any thing Mr. Atkinson and I have said. Who 








‘has ever said that men are only brain? Does any 


one say that an orange grove is only carbon, silica, 
‘&e.; or the nightingale only a chemical and 
mechanical compound,— passing over the product 
or result,—making no mention of the fragrance 
and the music? If any one did say so, and could 
establish it, would he not be elevating the chemical 
and mechanical elements and forces, and not 
lowering the blossom and the bird? There they 
are !—beyond his power to disparage. And so, 


“we are what we are,—however we came to be,” 


as I said in that book. “Science” is very far 
from pretending to say that men are “magnetic 
mockeries,” or any sort of mockeries; but the 
most real of all things that men can have cogni- 


«zance of ; and therefore, proper subjects of science, 


Science goes to show us that there is far more in 
Man than Tennyson or any one else has ever 
dreamed of ; and the one very thing that science 
most strenuously and constantly insists on is that 


«we do not, and cannot, know any thing whatever 


of essence, but only of attributes or qualities,— 


“say phenomena.—As for the other poem, we 








should scarcely object to any part of it, and 
eagerly agree with most of it. You know, we 
think it nonsense,—a mere jingle of words to pro- 
fess to disbelieve in a First Cause. It is an in- 
separable,—an essential part of human thought 
and feeling to suppose a First Cause. (See our 
book, pp. 240, 342.) It is only when men presume 
to say what are the attributes or qualities,— 
making it out a magnified human being (which 
Xenophanes so well saw our tendency to do), that 
we decline to abet such hardihood, and to attach 
our awe and reverence to an idol.—As for our 
making Bacon a.“ blackguard” (your word, you 
know), the question is one of fact,—always remem- 
bering that the avowal of convictions on specula- 
tive subjects is not the same virtue in all times. 
I do not admit the “blackguardism” of Moses, 
for instance, but rather regard his avowal of so 
much as he did declare as worthy of reverent 
admiration. Bacon was awfully faulty in that 
matter ; but, as you well know, far more criminal 
in others ;—a thorough “blackguard” as Chan- 
cellor,—if timid and cunning as a philosopher. 
But you can satisfy yourself about this, which is 
better than taking any body’s word for it. Study 
him well,—ascertaining his bearings, and not for- 
getting to look into the dates of his various 
writings, and see how the matter is: and don’t 
blame us for Bacon’s weaknesses :—nor yet judge 
him by the circumstances of your and my station 
and time. (—For that matter, however, do you 
know no very good people who sanction what they 
believe to be untrue, for other folks’ good, yet 
more than their own peace and quiet ?)—As for 
your question about the grounds of our aspiration 
after self-sacrifice, &c.,—our ground is much the 
same as yours, I should think. If you were asked 
why you obey the will of God, you would say that 
it is because your nature impels you so to do ;— 
because you feel it to be best ;—because you long, 
and yearn, and love so to do. So we,—if asked 
why we prefer health to sickness, peace to turmoil 
of mind, benevolence to self-indulgence,—reply 
simply that we do. Our moral, like our physical 
faculties, indicate health and happiness as our 
natural action: and, as we incline to tem- 
perance as the rule of health, we naturally 
aspire to a life of self-sacrifice, or, say rather, of 
active good-will, because it is inexpressibly desir- 
able in our eyes. This is one ground. But I 
think it is a higher, and therefore more natural, 
state (when simply living, and not arguing) not to 
think about the matter expressly at all, but simply 
to give way to our love of our neighbour, and act 
from it, without reviewing any “ grounds.”—As 
for the reviewers—they have been more fraudulent 
(in misquotations and the like) than I had sup- 
posed possible; but that is their affair, and not 
ours. As for their wrath—we must bear in mind 
that most of them are divines, doctors, or some- 





he means to give us the new Cyclopedia or not ; 
h I worked hard to get him ten subscribers, 
nearly two years ago. Bat I think he will fi 


authorize my doing what I told you. -At 
events, I hope your and Mr. ——’s pains will 
not be wasted..... 

Oar field prospers. Every lot is sold ; and all 
were paid for in one day—to the last shilling. The 
money is in the Bank ; and I am thinking how to 
get up baths and a Reading-room with it. The 
roofs are on the two cottages now nearly finished ; 
and very nice houses they are. I find my ground 
will admit of two, and I have been asking —— 
whether I may not venture on a second. ... Ihave 
lost (you kindly inquire, you know) some of my 
potatoes this year,and nearlyall my turnips,—from 
the absence of frost last winter. else is flourish- 
ing, and beautiful beyond description. I come 
home, with work for two years on my hands,—in 
full health,—after a capital holiday with my family, 
—and with not a care in the world. 

Now I think I have answered all your questions. 
And what a quantity I have given you to read ! 
Believe me truly yourobliged H. Marringav. 

O yes,—I have Austin’s ‘Jurisprudence’ on 
my shelves. 








HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON FERMIN CABALLERO. 

Tue paragraph which has “ gone the round ” of 
the Spanish press announcing the death of that 
talented lady, well known in literature under the 
pseudonym of Fernan Caballero, is happily an 
error, caused, however, by a very close similarity 
of name ; the deceased proves to be his Excellency 
Sefior Don Fermin Caballero, equally famous in 
Spain as a geographical, historical, and political 
writer. He was born in Barajas.de Melo, in the 
province of Cuenca, on the 7th of July, 1800, He 
studied and passed as an advocate; and, later, 
abandoning the law, was appointed Professor of 
History in the University of Madrid. He soon 
abandoned the sober track of historical research 
for the more exciting path of politics, establishing 
and editing, in 1833, the first really political 
periodical in Spain, Hl Boletin de Comercio. He 
was several times returned as a deputy to the 
Cortes, the last occasion being to the Consticuent 
Assembly of 1854 ; once Alcalde of Madrid ; twice 
Minister of the Interior, He also served in several 
minor political capacities; he was a member of 
various Spanish and foreign scientific socie’ies. 
His earlier works were ‘ A rey + ical Dictiouary 
of the Spanish Monarchy,’ ‘A Political Picture of 
the Five Parts of the World,’ ‘The Geographical 
Nomenclature of Spain and Her Peoples,’ ‘ The 


| Geographical Skill of Cervantes,’ ‘Additions to 
| the Compendium of Spanish History by Du 
| Quesne,’ and ‘ A Prologue to the Aminta of Tasso’; 


he also contributed several piquant articles to 


| ‘The Spaniards Painted by Themselves,’ notably 


how concerned in Metaphysics ; and that we have | 


attacked the very staple of their thoughts and 
lives. Thus, great allowance is to be made for 
them, and they really cannot do us justice. We 
do not see that any one of them has touched any 
one point of our book ; and they answer one 
another so effectually as to save us the trouble of 
doing it. We have brought a great deal of cen- 
sure on ourselves through the form of our book,— 
its mere epistolary form, and its stopping short 
in the middle. Some day we shall probably give 
out our views in a more complete and orderly way. 
Meantime, we have the pleasure of some hearty 
sympathy ; and, where we are most abused, it is 
a true satisfaction to sympathize the more with 
our enemies, the less they are able to do so with 
us. There is nothing but the sheer dishonesty (of 
which I am sorry to say there is a terrible deal) 
that afflicts us at all. 

Iam much obliged for all you have done and 
promised about Co-operative matters. My finish- 
ing the History with such a su ry depend 
upon Mr. Knight, and will to the last minute. 
When I last saw him, he engaged me to do it ; 
but he is so impressible and variable, that there is 
no saying when and how it may be, nor whether 
at all. I can’t make out, to this hour, whether 





the ‘Schoolmaster, ‘The Ignorant Priest,’ and 
others. His magnum opus, which unbappily he did 


| not live to complete, and for which he had been 





many years collecting notes and materia), is 
‘The Lives of Illustrious Suns of Cuenca’; tour 
volumes are already published, and it is hoped 
matter for others may be found amongst his 
papers. F. W. C. 








PETRARCH AND BOCCACCIO 
August 5, 1876. 

WIL you allow me to point out what appears 
to me a misconception in the admirable article on 
Walter Savage Landor in to-day’s Athenewm! The 
critic there seems to find fault with Landor’s let- 
ting Petrarch rebuke Boccaccio for the levity of 
some of the tales of the ‘Decameron.’ Now it 
seems to me that the character of both Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and of their mutual friendship, is 
rendered to perfection by the English poet. Boc- 
caccio’s was a weak nature, Petrarch’s a strong. 
The former, in his life and writings, gave 
way to excesses of licentiousness, followed by 
equally violent fits of gloomy repentance. To his 
friend Petrarch he looked for help in all his 
troubles, repaying him with a fervour of gratitude 


' and love which again kindled the more sustained 
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nature of the elder poet to responsive warmth. It 
is this mutual interdependence of their characters 
which makes the friendship between these two 
great men so interesting and beautiful. Petrarch’s 
attitude throughout is that of a wise monitor and 
sincere friend, who tenders good advice but never 
lapses into dry sermonizing. The moral support 
derived by Boccaccio from his friend is well illus- 
trated by the lines in one of the former’s eclogues, 
written shortly after a visit to Petrarch at Milan, 
in which he says, that if his friend’s admonitions 
did not lead to an immediate triumph over him- 
self, they at least kindled in him the desire of 
future victory. 

With regard to the ‘Decameron,’ we possess an 
interesting utterance from Petrarch, ina letter 
addressed to Boccaccio during one of the latter’s 
fits of repentance. Petrarch, under the circum- 
stances, tukes a most lenient view of his friend’s 
peccadilloes, but he does not justify them. “If 
there are some lascivious liberties in your book 
‘(the ‘Decameron’),” he says, “your youth when 
you wrote it must be an excuse... . also the 
levity of the subjects treated as well as that of your 
probable readers.” The italicized words are of im- 
portance. They prove that Boccaccio’s coarseness is 
not quite so fully accounted for by the moral and 
social tone of his time as your contributor and 
‘ many other writers on the subject seem to think. 
His tales might be read by many ladies; so are 
those of Flaubert and Ernest Feydeau nowadays, 
but they were distinctly understood to be immoral 
tales. This view is confirmed by a letter from 
Boccaccio himself, in which he asks a friend, 
Mainardo de’ Cavalcanti, in the most emphatic 
terms, to prevent the perusal of the ‘Decameron’ 
by his virtuous young wife. Whether or not 
Petrarch would have been prepared to recite before 
Laura certain stories of the ‘Decameron’ is’ a 
matter of conjecture. I greatly doubt it. 

May I finally refer your readers to a paper on 
the friendship of Petrarch and Boccaccio, in the 
April number of Macmillan, as also to the article 
“ Boccaccio” in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in 
both of which I have treated the intimacy of the 
two poets at some length, and with historic results 
very similiar to those arrived at by Landor in his 
“imaginary ” fashion. F. Hurrrer. 








‘WILLS OF THEIR OWN.’ 
Boston, United States, July 23, 1876. 

I am surprised that when Mr. Tegg compiled his 
book, ‘ Wills of their Own, reviewed in the A the- 
neum, July 8, he did not ransack the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Had he done so, and commenced at 
the beginning, he would not have gone far before 
coming upon the origin of the account of the 
eccentric will and extraordinary burial he has 
labelled with the name of “ John Underwood, of 
Lexington, America.” In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1733, p. 269, will be found the same story, 
@ little lengthier, the hero of which is described 
as John Underwood, of Whittlesea, in Cambridge- 
shire. Of course the said J. U. might have been 
originally of Whittlesea, might have emigrated to 
America, and died in the town of Lexington ; but 
not the faintest indication of such “emigration,” 
&c., is to be found in the Gentleman’s Magozine. 
In the Tegg volume it is stated that Underwood 
bequeathed about 50,000 dollars to his sister, In 
1733 the New Englanders were some fifty years 
before the time when the “dollar” was adopted; 
and it may be more than doubted whether any 
inhabitant of Lexington at that time was rich 
enough to bequeath. 10,000/. sterling. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine it is stated that Underwood 
“ left near 6,000/. to his sister.” Some particulars 
in the magazine are omitted, and others changed, 
in the Tegg statement. The copy of Bentley’s 
Horace, placed under the deceased’s shoulders, 
according to Tegg, was otherwise disposed of ac- 
cording to the more plain-spoken narrator in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Does not that change in- 
dicate a touch of Yankee delicacy? My impres- 
sion is that Mr. Tegg found the story in some 
American publication, some enterprising new- 
world compiler having “annexed” it, and placed 





the scene at Lexington. I suppose the numbers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine were published, not 
at the beginning (or, as now, in advance of), but at 
the end of each month, the number for May ap- 
pearing at the end of May, and so on. In the 
early volumes of the magazine, American events 
are but rarely noticed ; and necessarily not until 
many weeks or some months after their occurrence. 
But it is in the May number (1733) that May 4th 
is given as the date of the death (or possibly of 
the burial) of ‘‘ Mr. John Underwood, of Whittle- 
sea in Cambridgeshire.” 
Gro. Jutian Harney. 








SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

In common, doubtless, with many other readers 
of the Atheneum, I am grateful to Mr. H. D. Gordon 
for the copy of a manuscript in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary which appears in your number for July 22, 
as well as for his reference to an inquisition-roll 
in the Public Record Office, both giving interesting 
information concerning Sir Philip Sidney’s lands 
in Sussex. The inferences which Mr. Gordon 
draws from these documents, however, appear to 
to me, as far as I can make out his introductory 
paragraph, incorrect, and, as he attributes to me 
statements and opinions which I have not made 
or expressed in my ‘ Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,’ 
or anywhere else, I trust you will allow me space 
for the following remarks. 

Mr. Gordon writes,—“ The general belief seems 
to have been that Sir Philip Sidney died poor and 
embarrassed. Fox Bourne says that he left a great 
mapy poor small creditors, and that though he died 
17th October, 1586, his funeral at St. Paul’s was 
delayed till February, 1587, when his brother-in-law, 
Sir F. Walsingham, had saved money enough to 
pay expenses,” It is probably by a slip of the pen, 
which is Mr. Gordon’s blunder, not mine, that Sir 
Francis Walsingham is here termed Sidney’s 
brother-in-law, instead of father-in-law. He is in- 
accurate, moreover, in the rest of his sentence. I 
did not say that Sidney’s funeral was delayed 
until Walsingham had saved money enough to pay 
its expenses, though I suggested that as a pro- 
bability. Nor did I say in my own words that 
Sidney left “‘a great many poor small creditors,” 
though I quoted the following from one of Wal- 
singham’s letters to the Earl of Leicester: “Sir 
Philip Sidney hath left a great number of poor 
creditors, . . . Immediately after the death of his 
father he sent me a letter of attorney for the sale 
of such portion of land as might content his 
creditors, . . . I have paid, and must pay for him, 
about 6,000/., which do assure your lordship 
hath brought me into a most desperate and hard 
state, which I weigh nothing in respect of the 
loss of the gentleman who was my chief worldly 
comfort.” 

Mr. Gordon seems to attribute to me partici- 
pation in, if not origination of, “ the general belief 
that Sir Philip Sidney died poor and embarrassed.” 
What the general belief may be, I do not know. 
My own belief, abundantly vouched for in my 
book, is that Sidney was poor and embarrassed 
through the chief part of his short life, and that 
he died embarrassed, though hardly poor. This 
belief is not affected by the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Gordon, and it is all the evidence he does 
adduce, to the effect that fourteen or more years 
after Sidney’s death his daughter was in possession 
of lands in Sussex worth 364/, 17s. 8d., which had 
formerly belonged to him, 

Mr. Gordon quotes from my book (1) two sen- 
tences of a long and pathetic letter—which he 
terms a “ howl”—in which Sidney's father, writing 
in March 1583, represents himself as having been 
almost ruined in the service of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and (2) a line from a letter in which Sidney him- 
self, in October, 1581, desires Cecil to ask the 
Queen on his behalf for “ 1001. a year in impropria- 
tions,” in order to help him “in respect of usury 
and other cumbers.” He might have quoted or 
referred to many other passages in which I have 
made it clear (1) that Sir Henry Sidney was 
a heavy sufferer by the unrepaid expenses to which 





he was put during his three terms of office as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and in other public employ- 
ments, so that, as he said himself, he expected to 
leave his three sons 70,0001. poorer than he, an 
only son, had been left by his father ; and (2) that 
the most famous of these sons was much strait- 
ened in his circumstances during all the years in 
which Queen Elizabeth compelled him to waste 
half his life in attendance at court, with no more 
substantial payment, except the sinecure of 100), 
a year which was afterwards given to George 
Herbert, than a lock of Her Majesty’s hair, an 
occasional trinket, some pretty words and some 
rough scoldings, and a good many smiles and 
frowns. Sidney's father, of course, as owner of 
Penshurst and other estates, had considerable 
property, even when he was most “poor and 
embarrassed,” his income, though comparatively 
a large one, not being sufficient for the expenses 
he was obliged to incur. A large portion of 
that property descended to Sidney upon the 
death of his father, five months before his own 
demise, and was then seriously encumbered. He 
was in Flanders all through those months, and, 
therefore, unable to set matters straight, and to 
clear off his own or his father’s debts. Hence it 
was that Walsingham, as his chief executor, had 
to advance 6,000/. to the estate, and even then, 
being able to advance no more, bad to say in one 
of his letters to Leicester, “ It doth greatly afflict 
me that a gentleman that hath lived so unspotted 
= reputation, and had so great cares to see all men 
satisfied, should be so exposed to the outcry of his 
creditors.” In an earlier letter Walsingham had 
said, ‘‘Immediately after the death of his father ha 
sent me a letter of attorney for the sale of such 
portion of land as might content his creditors, 
when there was nothing done before his death.” 
There was some informality in the will, which 
caused a delay in the payment of all the creditors, 
in spite of Walsingham’s advance of 6,0001., so 
that evidently the debts were heavy. Moreover, 
Walsingham said, ‘‘ This hard estate of this noble 
gentleman maketh me stay to take order for his 
burial. I do not see how the same can be per- 
formed with that solemnity that appertaineth, 
without the utter undoing of his creditors, which 
is to be weighed in conscience.” I do not regard 
as authoritative the gossip quoted by Mr. Gordon 
from the “memorial of Thomas Nevitt ” (who was 
uncertain even of the year of Sidney’s death, and 
did not know that his co-executor with Walsing- 
ham was not his widow, but his brother Robert), 
that “Sir Philip Sidney’s executors, viz., the now 
Lady Clanricarde (Sidney’s widow) and Sir Francis. 
Walsingham carried away goods at Penshurst, 
&c., 20,0001.” So far as this is worth anything, 
however, it supports my view. The amount of 
the debts that the executors had to pay, and the 
moiety of all his property which Sidney bequeathed 
to his widow, may together have amounted to- 
20,0001. The Sussex lands worth 364l. 7s. 8d., 
specified in the more important document cited by 
Mr. Gordon, doubtless represented part of che 
4,0001. that Sidney bequeathed to his infant 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

I should not have troubled your readers with so 
long a story to prove that Mr. Gordon’s sneer at 
myself is in no way justified by the interesting 
discovery that he has made; but it is important 
that his implied slander, not only of Sir Philip 
Sidney himself, but also of Sidney’s father and 
fatker-in-law, should not be allowed to pass with- 
out contradiction. 

One word more. Mr. Gordon says, “The 
numerous manors and lands in Sussex, of which 
he [Sidney] died possessed, would have enabled 
him to have married Stella, and saved her from 
Rich.” I cannot at present see how Sidney’s in- 
heritance of a few hundred pounds’ worth of land 
in 1586, could have hindered Lady Elizabeth 
Devereux’s forced marriage to Lord Rob:rt Rich 
in 1580; but if Mr. Gordon has made any dis- 
coveries that can throw light on the connexion of 
this obscure episode with Sidney’s life, and correct 
the ugly records which were all I had to offer in 
explanation of it, the romance-loving public will 
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certainly be grateful to him for their publication, 
and I shall be especially grateful if he will allow 
me to make use of them in the new edition of the 
‘Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,’ which I hope soon 
to have leisure to prepare. 


H. R. Fox Bourne. 








Literary Gossip. 

Wuetuzr the motive of Mr. Disraeli in 
retiring to the House of Lords were personal 
or political, there is no room for doubt 
that he contemplated the movement nearly 
half a century ago. In a passage of ‘The 
Young Duke’ he boldly announces the inten- 
tion he has fulfilled before our eyes. Mr. 
Disraeli, however, is one of those, of whom 
Prince Bismark is another, whose frankness in 
declaring their intentions is often so emphatic, 
that people at the time find it difficult to 
believe in the sincerity of their utterance. So 
long ago as the year 1829, in the juvenile pro- 
duction alluded to, will be found (Book v., 
chapter 6) what, by the light we now have, 
must be regarded as a remarkable passage. It 
does not come from behind the mask of one 
of the characters in the novel, but from the 
‘author in his own person, in criticizing 
the orators of the day, and discussing the 
difference appropriate to the two Houses 
of Parliament. The audacity of the phrase 
“if I have time” approaches sublimity :— 

“One thing is clear, that a man may speak 
very well in the House of Commons, and fail very 
cowpletely in the House of Lords. There are 
two distinct styles requisite. I intend, in the 
course of my career, if I have time, to give a 
specimen of both. In the Lower House, ‘Don 
Juan’ may, perhaps, be our model, in the Upper 
House, ‘ Paradise Lost.’” 

Mr. Munvetta was mistaken, in a speech 
he made last week in the House of Commons, 
in stating that Mr. Gallenga was the corre- 
spondent of the Times in Servia. Mr. Gallenga 
is Times correspondent at Constantinople. 
The Daily News correspondent in Bulgaria is 
Mr. MacGahan, formerly of the “New York 
Herald, the gentleman “ who rode to Khiva,” 
and who afterwards accompanied and wrote 
on the Arctic expedition. He is not only a 
fellow-countryman of Mr. Schuyler, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of Legation at Constantinople, 
who is travelling in Bulgaria, but is also his 
intimate personal friend, having travelled 
some time with him in Central Asia, when 
Mr. Schuyler was Secretary to the American 
Legation at St. Petersburg. 

Mr. ScuuyLer’s book on Central Asia, and 
one by Captain Burnaby on the same subject, 
will both appear in October. 

Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice will print, in 
his new volume of his life of his grandfather, 
which is to appear in October, a map ef North 
America, showing the partition of that Con- 
tinent between England, Spain, and the United 
States, proposed by France in 1782, and re- 
jected by the United States. 

THe scene of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s novel 
will be partly laid in the United States and 
partly in England. The heroine will be a 
Southerner. 


On referring to Murray's Handbook for 
India, it is clear that Mr. Wheeler, in his 
book which we lately reviewed, and in his 
letter to us, which appeared on July 29, has 
mistaken the allusion, in the Handbook, to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The Handbook does not 





assert that St. Thomas Aquinas ever was in 
India, but that the Mount was called after 
him. 


THE pamphlet on the Slavonian Provinces 
of Turkey, noticed by us in another column, 
is said to be by Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 


La République des Lettres, to which occa- 
sional reference has been made in our columns, 
has now changed its form of issue from a 
monthly to a weekly publication. The high 
class of contributions is steadily maintained. 
An original French poem, by Mr. Swinburne, 
has recently appeared, and in the July part 
is a beautiful little prose idyl, by Catulle 
Mendés, styled ‘ La Petite Servante.’ 


Last month, says the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, an exhibition of Schiller’s relics was 
opened in a room in the Johanneum at Ham- 
burg. Various articles belonging to Schiller 
and his nearest relations, family portraits, 
water-colour drawings by his sister Christo- 
phine, &c., are among the objects shown. 
There are twenty-three autograph letters of 
Schiller’s : the first, dated September 1, 1782, 
a petition to the Duke of Wiirtemberg and 
Teck ; the last, a letter addressed by the poet 
to his sister Louise, and dated March 27, 
1803. In it he complains of his failing 
health. 

THe long-expected work by Mr. Walter 
de Gray Birch, entitled ‘The History, Art, 
and Palzography of the Utrecht Psalter,’ is 
on the eve of publication, and will be issued 
during the present month. It is dedicated, 
by permission, to the Rector and Professors 
of the University of Utrecht. 


SwepEN has just lost her cherished poet 
and historian, G. H. Mellin. His career 
began in 1829, with his youthful essay ‘ The 
Flower of Kinnekulle.’ His historical works 
exceed thirty in number. Of these (most of 
which have been translated into various 
European languages) the best known are the 
‘History of the Scandinavian Countries’ and 
‘The Wars and Revolutions of Our Own Days.’ 
Mellin died at Schonen. 


‘GUILLAUME GROEN VAN PRINSTERER,’ par 
M. Cohn Stuart, is a pamphlet, or rather 
sermon, on the death of the eminent Dutch 
statesman, written in tolerable French by a 
Dutch clergyman, who, on account of his 
official position, became somewhat conspicuous 
during the sittings of the Evangelical Alliance 
at Amsterdam. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that he should have thought it his duty 
to continue the part which he played in those 
days, and to keep other countries informed of 
the passing events in Holland. He seized, 
therefore, the opportunity afforded by the 
the death of M. Groen, and wrote a newspaper 
article, which lies before us in an enlarged 
form. 


WE understand that an illustrated edition of 
Dr. Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ’ will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
in serial form. The illustrations of places and 
customs and habits of the people will be taken 
from photographs, expressly to obtain which 
Mr. F. Mason Good (so well known for his 
artistic reproductions of Eastern scenes) 
visited the Holy Land. The copies of coins, 
medals, and antiquities will be produced under 
the superintendence of the Rev. S. S. Lewis, 
M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 





bridge, Corresponding Member of the Arche- 
ological Societies of aris and Berlin. 








SCIENCE 


WATT INSTITUTION. 
Edinburgh, August 12, 1876. 

Tue remarks of certain Correspondents in 
your impression of to-day, regarding my letter 
anent the Watt Institution, show that these 
gentlemen hardly appreciate the point at issue. 
The whole tenor of the paragraph which first 
(July 22nd) appeared tended to lay upon Mr. 
Melville’s work in the Institution the burden and 
blame of his decease. I submit that such is the 
only construction which can be put upon the 
wording of the paragraph in question. It is, 
therefore, with great satisfaction that I read in 
the first of your Correspondents’ letters to-day that 
“no one blames the Watt Institution for over- 
working Mr. Melville.” Let me, however, direct 
this gentleman’s attention to the paragraph in 
your “Science Gossip” of the 22nd ult. A re- 
perusal of the statements therein made will serve 
at once to show him the error of his present obser- 
vation, and also the reason for my letter of last 
week. Regarding the fees of the Botanical 
Lectureship, I need say nothing, since I have 
made no observation as to them, save to 
with your Correspondents that much of the work 
done by the Watt Institution lecturers is under- 
paid. Still, I think this fact should be regarded 
in a reasonable light, seeing that did the lecturers 
resign their posts, Edinburgh would utterly want 
the means of imparting science-instruction to the 
masses ; and, further, that if endowment and 
support are to come, as I believe they will, we 
must show by honest, continued work, that the 
Institution deserves such encouragement. Endow- 
ments are not things so readily acquired that an 
institution may simply demand and thereby 
— them. And now that the question has 

een started, I would fain hope that the labours 
and work of the past in connexion with the Watt 
Institution will not pass unrecognized. 

I make no observation on your Correspondent’s 
remark regarding my appreciation of “ the principle 
of endowment of research.” If he in his turn 
knows much or anything about the matter, he will 
have no difficulty in finding authority for my 
statement—that research and teaching are two 
different things. No one has ever hinted that 
research was possible in connexion with a lecturer's 
work in the Watt Institution. Permit me, in 
conclusion, to correct a statement made in the 
paragraph of the 22nd ult. It is there stated that 
“two of the incumbents (of Mr. Melville’s lecture- 
ship) have fallen under the weight of work, and 
a third resigned in time,” &c. The first Botanical 
Lecturer died from typhoid fever; the second 
made no mention of any such cause, as is stated 
in the paragraph, for resigning his post ; and your 
Correspondent of to-day says, no one can blame 
the Watt Institution for overworking Mr. Melville. 
I am, therefore, at a loss to account for the statement 
made by your first Correspondent. I must ask you 
to kindly insert this Jetter in the interests of the 
Watt Institution, as affording some opposing testi- 
mony to statements and opinions which have been 
widely disseminated during the past few weeks. 

Anprew Witson, Ph.D. 





PHYSICAL NOTES, 

As a contribution to the history of deep-sea 
research, Dr. Wallich republishes, in the July 
number of the Annals of Natural History, the 
outlines of a scheme which he submitted to the 
Geographical Society thirteen years ago, for the 
systematic exploration of the sea-bed between 
Ireland and Newfoundland. He thus claims 
priority for suggesting much which has since been 
carried out in this interesting department of scien- 
tific research. 

In the August number of the Philosophical 
Magazine, Prof. Tait calls attention to the fact 
that a paper by F. Mohr, published in Liebig’s 
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Annalen as far back as 1837, contains -views on the 
nature of heat which are similar to those for which 
Dr. Mayer has received such extraordinary praise. 
Mohr’s essay, which is translated by Prof. Tait, 
was published five years before the appearance of 
Mayer’s “ much-belauded earliest paper,” and is 
said to contain almost all that is correct in Mayer, 
whilst avoiding some of his errors. 

M. A. J. Pick has communicated to the Mathe- 

matical Class of the Académie des Sciences de 
Vienne a theoretical demonstration of the Foucault 
experiment with the pendulum. He states that 
the formula expressing the deviation of the plane 
of the pendulum is perfectly correct, and the con- 
sideration of all the conditions gives for its result 
“que le quotient différentiel des angles d’aberra- 
tion et de rotation est équal au sinus de la 
latitude.” 
_ M. Decharme, Professor of Physics in the 
Ecole Supérieure des Sciences d’Angers, com- 
municates to L’Institut, of the 2nd of August, an 
interesting note, ‘On the Comparative Sonorous 
Qualities of Divers Metals.’ 

In the June number of the American Journal 
of Science and Arts there appears a short article 
‘On the Curve of Eccentricity of the Earth’s Orbit,’ 
by Mr. R. W. M‘Farland, of the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Columbus. Mr, M‘Far- 
land has performed the self-imposed task—one of 
great labour—of testing the accuracy of the tables 
given by Mr. Croll and by Mr. Stockwell. Mr. 
Croll, it will be remembered, computed the values 
by Le Verrier’s formule, and Mr. Stockwell by 
formule of his own. Mr, M‘Farland has now re- 
computed the values by Le Verrier’s formule, and 
tinds ‘“ Croll’s figures correct in most cases, and not 
in error to the amount of 001, except in one in- 
stance.” 

The Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Sciences 
gives a paper, by M. J. Jamin, ‘On the Internal 
Constitution of Magnets.’ The result of his re- 
searches, made with considerable care, is to justify 
the employment of thin plates in the construction 
of magnets. He states that a bundle of plates 
will always be more powerful than a bar of the 
same steel, and that the ratio will increase in- 
definitely with the number of plates. 

The Monthly Records, for December, 1875, and 
January, 1876, of the Observations on Meteorology, 
Terrestrial Magnetism, &c., taken at the Mel- 
bourne Observatory, under the superintendence of 
the Government Astronomer, Mr. E. J, White, 
have been forwarded to us. 

Les Mondes, for the 20th of July, contains, 
under the title of ‘Histoire de l’Atmosphére en 
Mai, 1876, a careful examination of all the move- 
ments of the barometer, and their connexion with 
storms which passed over Europe in May last, a 
month remarkable in the annals of scientific obser- 
vation for the varied phenomena brought into 
action. This is illustrated by a map showing the 
lines followed by the storms, 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Friday. -Quekett Microscopical, 8. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. J. W. Jupp has been appointed Lecturer 
on Geology in the Royal School of Mines in suc- 
cession to Prof. Ramsay, whose retirement we 
noticed a few weeks ago. Mr. Judd was for 
several years an officer on the staff of the Geological 
Survey, and in that capacity worked out the 
structure of parts of Lincolnshire and adjacent 
counties. After resigning this appointment, in 
order to devote himself to original research, he 
contributed to the publications of the Survey a 
valuable memoir on the Geology of Rutland. His 
numerous writings on Scottish geology, on volcanic 
phenomena, and on other geological subjects, have 
justly acquired for Mr. Judd a high scientific 
reputation. 

WE regret to hear that ill-health has compelled 
Dr. Thomas Oldham to resign the directorship of 
the Geological Survey of India, an appointment 
which he has held since 1851. In the Records of 





the Geological Survey of Indie, Part IL., for 1876, 
just received, in a notice of Dr, Oldham’s retire- 
ment, occurs the following passage :—‘ Dr. Old- 
ham has repeatedly received very high testimony 
from the scientific world. To appreciate fully what 
he has effected, one should have experience of the 
position, where every means, material and per- 
sonal, had to be formed or imported. . . . Due 
honour paid to the intelligent liberality of the 
Government of India, it is to Dr. Oldham, whether 
as Superintendent of the Geological Survey, or as 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, more 
than to any other man, that Calcutta owes the 
magnificent museum building it can now boast of.” 
Dr. Oldham will be succeeded by Mr. H. B. Med- 
licott, and the vacancy left by this gentleman’s 
promotion will be filled by Mr. R. B. Foote. Dr. 
Oldham is at present in this country, and Mr. 
Medlicott is expected here shortly. 

THE last number of the Annales de Chimie .con- 
tains an important paper by M. Boussingault, on 
the combination of platinum with silicon. Prof. 
Glénard contributes to this number a description 
of his recent researches on emetine, the alkaloid of 
ipecacuanha, 

In the Geneva Archives des Sciences, M. A. De 
Candolle discusses the question whether the period 
of the first appearance of leaves on a tree is influ- 
enced by its age. The discussion is based on a 
series of observations made on two trees, extend- 
ing in the one case to a period of fifty-seven years, 
and in the other to about sixty-eight years. The 
writer concludes that with the majority of arbor- 
escent species the appearance of the leaves is not 
influenced by the age of the tree. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 
Will Close Saturday, 26th inst, 

BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly ; consisting of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings. and 
a series of Implements, Materials, Blocks, Plates, &c, to illustrate 
the processes of Line and Wood Engraving and Etching. Open from 
Ten till Six.—Admittance, 18.; Catalogue. 6d. 

ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 

DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRATORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 29 feet, with ‘Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls. 


LAST WEEK.—MR. PULLAN’S VIEWS illustrating the BOU- 
DROUM EXPEDITION, and his Excavations of the Temples of 
Priene, Teos, and Apollo Smintheus.—7, Argyll Place, Kegent Street. 
—Admission, with Catalogue, 1s. 








Monumental Christianity ; or, the Art and 
Symbolism of the Primitive Church as Wit- 
nesses and Teachers of the One Cathédlic 
Faith and Practice. By J. P. Lundy. 
Illustrated. (New York, Bouton.) 


THE title of this laborious compilation ex- 
plains sufficiently well its author's purpose. 
Apart from history, records artistic and lite- 
rary, Mr. Lundy sees, in all nature, symbolism ; 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces are to 
him symbolic, and he declares :— 

“Surely the whole material universe, with its 
unchanging order and visible phenomena, its con- 
stunt harmony and production of life in plants, 
vegetables and animals, its secret and mysterious 
processes, its mirror-like reflection of law and 
power, is but asymbol, not yet fully read or under- 
stood, much less explained; and, therefore, its 
deep mysteries point to higher infinitudes which 
lie beyond its confines.” 

Thus our author enters on the largest and 
most diversified of subjects. He maintains— 
and is by no means the first who has done 
so—that Christianity itself is but a develop- 
ment of the patriarchal faith of the world, and 
he would have us see in every relic or record 
of faiths that have passed away confirmations 
of this idea, and he, of course, recognizes the fate 
of symbols in inferior hands, and the tendency 
to mistake them for that which they represent. 





We are not called on to deal with this part 
of the subject. What may be styled the 
universal unify of purport in symbolism is a 
theme which an enthusiastic believer and 
student is not unlikely to ride to death, 
Nevertheless, it is just to Mr. Lundy to say 
that his researches and studies have been 
wide and diligent enough to satisfy any one 
of his earnestness and affection for his 
task. He has read no end of books, ‘and 
he tells us that he searched everywhere for 
materials to illustrate primitive Christianity 
by its symbols; Rome, above and under the 
earth, Egypt, Syria, Constantinople, Mexico, 
Mesopotamia, and its buried cities, Persepolis, 
and one knows not where else, have each and 
all afforded matter to this diligent explorer, 
who, however, for Christian antiquities proper, 
has, he admits, relied greatly on Signor De 
Rossi. It is significant that this book has 
assumed the form of an illustration of the 
twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed. It 
seems to us that Mr. Lundy exhibits more 
of a vivid poetic fancy and ready faith than 
of critical scepticism as to his authorities. Of 
these last, the most diverse are pressed into his 


service—the ‘Dark Ages’ of Maitland; Dr. 


Schliemann on ‘ Troy’; Moor’s ‘ Hindu Pan- 
theon’; Mr. Layard and Sir R. Kerr Porter, the 
‘ Jewish Coinage’ of Madden; Signor De Rossi ; 
and Bosio’s ‘ Roma Sotteranea,’ are all used, 
with scores more. The process is fair enough ; 
his reading proves the care of the author ; 
but there is something unsatisfactory about the 
matter, to which we need not further refer. 
On the other hand, it is right to say that the 
range of the author’s studies, even his somewhat 
uncritical habit of mind, have enriched his book, 
and make it particularly interesting in showing 
differing modes of treating the same myths. 

The parallelism of the Christian and Pagan 
ideas on certain points is, as might be expected, 
carefully pointed out, with very interesting 
results—results, however, which do not sur- 
pass in value those which nearly every intelli- 
gent observer might, and probably would, 
make for himself when pursuing a similar line 
of studies to that which has attracted Mr. 
Lundy, and the conclusions drawn by the 
author are exactly such as an intelligent 
Protestant would most certainly arrive at. 
In regard to this, there is an important 
point, of the highest critical, religious, and 
even zsthetic, value, to which Mr. Marriott, 
in his ‘ Vestiarium Christianum,’ which we 
reviewed some years ago, strongly called atten- 
tion—to wit, the alleged corruption and 
falsification of evidence referring to the 
existence of details claimed as supporting 
certain Roman Catholic dogmas — evidence 
alleged to exist in the Roman and other cata- 
combs. We expected Mr. Lundy would have 
made more of this part of his subject than he 
has, and adopted, or at least supported with 
more energy than these pages express, the 
views of Mr. Marriott and others. 

We have said that this book deals with the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, and we are 
bound to add that the student can hardly go 
far wrong in seeking in its pages some infor- 
mation of the illustrative sort, as derived from 
art and literature in antiquity. One of the 
best chapters is the last, on “ Resurrection and 
Life Everlasting, as displayed:in Ancient Art, 
Pagan and Christian.” 
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THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

NO. XXI.—LAMBTON CASTLE, OHESTER-LE-STREET. 

In describing the pictures in the Earl of Dur- 
ham’s beautiful seat at Lambton, we avail our- 
selves, with due acknowledgment, of the liberal 
permission of the owner, and enjoy a privi- 
lege not previously accorded or used : nothing but 
a bare list has hitherto been published of the 
works we shall now try to bring before the reader. 
This permission is the more to be prized as Lamb- 
ton Castle is shown to few, and its treasures are 
of considerable value. 

It will be convenient to take the pictures in 
their order on the walls, because their number is 
not great enough to suit a classified arrangement of 
our notes, and, above all, they are principally of 
one school : English, collected by, we believe, the 
first Earl of Durham, so well known in the history 
of the Reform Bill. 

In the hall of the castle are several pictures of 
interest ; especially noteworthy among which are 
two by Zoffany, not probably to be surpassed by 
others of that artist’s productions, unless we 
except the Queen’s ‘Royal Academicians’ and 
‘The Florence Gallery,’ now at Windsor, his 
masterpieces. The pictures here have the greater 
interest for us because they were painted for 
David Garrick, and sold at his widow’s sale, toge- 
ther with two other examples, comprising portraits 
of the player, by the same artist, which are in the 
drawing-room at Lambton Castle. One of the 


“works in the hall is known as ‘Shakspeare’s 


Temple,’ and it comprises portraits of Garrick and 
his wife, seated on the steps of the so-called 
“Temple,” which still stands, as it is represented 
here, on our right, and close to the margin of the 
Thames, at “Garrick’s Villa,” Hampton, the 
locality of both the paintings in question. A boy 
is playing round one of the columns of the porch 
of the temple ; a lap-dog is on one of the steps 
leading to the edifice; Mrs. Garrick sits on the 
base in a black dress, while Garrick, in a white 
coat over a black vest, stands at the side and 
points with his stick to the smooth river before 
the party, as if calling for admiration of its beauty; 
Mrs. Garrick’s elbow rests with an affectionate 
caress ou his shoulder: this group is gracefully, 
spontaneously, and carefully designed after Zof- 
fany’s manner, A large bay English mastiff is on 
the grass, on our left, in front, and admirably 
modelled and painted. Apart from the interest of 
the portraits, the landscape is the chief charm of 
this excellent picture. It is beautifully painted, 
with extraordinary brightness and fidelity in all 
parts, whether we regard the shining levels of the 
river, thesfine effect of sunlight in a rainy sky, or 
the learned rendering of the atmosphere in its 
delicate grading of tints and tones. Of course, the 
workmanship, as ever with Zoffany, is hard and 
excessive in its definition of details, but it cannot 
be said to justify “ Peter Pindar’s” criticism, that 
he had seen better pictures, in their way, than 
those of Zoffany and Serres, artists whom the 
satirist maliciously grouped. This work was sold 
at Mrs. Garrick’s sale for 281. 7s. 

The companion picture is known as ‘Garrick’s Villa, 
and it exhibits another scene on the lawn at this 
place. Garrick and his wife and Mr. Bowden are 
at a tea-table, covered with its proper equipage, in 
the meadow, with large trees in the distance ; the 
lady “‘ makes tea” from a Rockingham pot, while 
she chats with Garrick, who, in a plum-coloured 
coat, stands between her and Mr. Bowden, 
who sits at the table, with his arm extended. 
George Garrick stands on the margin .of 
the river near this group, and is about to cast 
a fishing-line into the water. The figures, with 
all their verisimilitude, are formal, but the details 
supply perfect studies in portraiture and costume. 
As before, the charm of the picture, as such, is in 
the landscape, and this speaks highly for the skill 
of the artist who painted it with such care and 
thoroughness, so much brilliancy, and with so 
fine a perception of the effect of nature. Great 
sun-shadows fall on the earth from the zenith, and 
are not, however, in perfect keeping with each 





other. The strong shadow of a formal willow is 
on the sward ; this tree appears in all views of the 
villa, The time of Zoffany’s picture is early after- 
noon, in summer. The water has been given with 
extreme felicity, with calm daylight reflected, 
with the diverse images of the white cumuli above 
and the trees that group on the ait which is com- 

rised in ihe view. Nor is the distance—a true 

hames distance—less worthy of admiration than 
the nearer portions of the landscape. The price 
of this picture, as above, was 49/. 7s. Not fewer 
than four plates were engraved, representing 
Garrick’s villa as a landscape. 

The labour and consequent expenditure of the 
artist’s time in producing these pictures fully justif; 
the story told of Zoffany, and his troubles wit 
regard to the portrait-group of Georgethe Third and 
his family, by which it appears that when ordered 
to begin the painting the King had but ten children. 
To display this host the artist made an elaborate 
composition and full preparations were completed ; 
but the King, or the Queen, or the children could 
not from various causes sit, and so the work kung 
sadly on hand. A year passed, and a message came 
that another prince was born, and must be intro- 
duced into the family picture. Zoffany set to work 
again, squeezed the royal infant in by means of 
considerable sacrifices of labour; another delay 
occurred, another year fied, and brought a fresh 
princess, and a repetition of the former order; and 
after this the same thing happened again, and 
another new babe was to be painted. At this the 
artist's patience gave way. ‘This is too much,” 
said he. “If they cannot sit with more regularity, 
I cannot paint with more expedition, and must 
give it up.” The quality of these pictures, as 
such, is superior, because more brilliant and pure, 
to that of Mr. Austen’s ‘Garden and Water 
Party,’ by Zoffany, which was conspicuous in the 
Academy Winter Exhibition of 1875. The exe- 
cution of either of the specimens before us 
is brighter, and not less neat than in this 
capital work; the characteristic formality is less, 
and the designs are interesting, because they are 
spontaneous, which could not be said of Mr. 
Austen’s very curious possession, admirable as 
that is in so many respects. The fact that Zoffany 
manifested so strong a feeling for realism at least 
a hundred years ago, before Girtin was born, and 
painted in so high a key, and with so much bril- 
liancy, a peculiar effect of nature—an accidental 
effect to boot—is well worth thinking about. This 
was before De Loutherbourg had brought out his 
Eidophusikon, to which is doubtless rightly attri- 
buted so much of the love for what painters call 
“ accidental effects” of the atmosphere, 7.¢., re- 
presentations which are not strictly conven- 
tional or monumental. Yet, on the other 
hand, each of these pictures being simply 
a transcript, without the least -poetical inten- 
tion on the part of the artist, and really owing 
whatever it bas of pathos to mere fidelity to the 
circumstances and the subject, one cannot consent 
for a moment to receive Zoffany as a landscape- 
painter of an order higher than that occupied by 
the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century, Back- 
huizen, W. Vandevelde, Vander Cappelle, and 
others, who, showing nothing of that pathos which 
so often appears in Rembrandt and his contem- 
poraries, sometimes in Teniers, and frequently in 
the Italians, invariably in Titian, Tintoret and 
Paolo Veronese, were painters of nature without 
human sentiment. Zoffany seems to have given 
to the Thames the grandeur which is due to larger 
dimensions than the facts allow, and so far he 
aimed at a’ sentiment beyond what the subject 
supplied. These pictures have not been engraved, 

In the same hall are two large hunting-pieces 
by John Wyck, pictures of some interest, and 
worth comparing with the larger example now in 
the Bethnal Green Museum, a loan, represent- 
ing ‘The Battle of the Boyne,’ a capital “ illus- 
tration,” and fall of interesting details, painted, 
it must be admitted, in a confused way, 
with a striking landscape background. The 
Hunting-Piece is, in a crude, rade fashion, very 
sunny, with a blackish foreground, where the 





hounds are set free from their leashes, and bound 
over the sward. There is more technical dex- 
terity displayed in this picture than one might 
be disposed to give the artist credit for possessing, 
—at least more than is at first sight distinct in its 
brown and somewhat dingy surface. Wyck painted 
many hunting-pieces, and was the author of illus- 
trations to a book on Hunting and ‘Hawk 
Several of his pictures are at Windsor ; there is 
a small one in the Bridgewater Gallery. The other 
Wyck here is ‘ A Hunting Party going out’ bird- 
catching, not with hawks, but some other birds, as 
it seems tous. Behind isa formal, cleverly painted 
house, probably that which stood on the site now 
occupied by Lambton Castle, for we presume both 
these pictures to comprise portraits. One of the 
birds is pecking the prey, not striking it, or 
pouncing on it with its talons, as hawks do, 

In the Drawing-Room are numerous pictures of 
note, all English and modern, The first to attract 
us was Mulready’s ‘Careless Messenger detected,’ 
a work exhibited at the Academy in 1821, and 
which succeeded in execution the Queen's ‘ Wolf 
and the Lamb.’ ‘The Careless Messenger’ was 
painted for Mr. Lambton, the first Earl of Durham, 
and exhibited with Mulready’s collected works b 
the Society of Arts in 1848. It represents a tall, 
short-petticoated woman vigorously thrashing a 
boy who has neglected an errand and a little child 
of which he is in charge, leaving the latter in a 
nook while he played at marbles with a comrade; 
the flinching of the culprit, the spirited zest of the 
woman in her action, the energy with which she 
grasps the whip behind her back, the expressions 
of the boy’s grinning companions, one of whom 
puts his tongue in his cheek, are all instances of 
Mulready’s power in designing in his own and 
best vein of conception. Technically, this picture 
assorts well with ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ being 
grey, silvery, and quiet in colour, well and clearly 
lighted, and rich in studies from nature: the boy 
has set down a pound of candles, for which it 
seems he has been sent, and these are melting in 
the sun. It must, however, be owned that the 
character of a hot day is not successfully rendered 
in the picture; see ‘Autobiographical Recollections 
of C. R. Leslie, ii. 113, by Mr. T. Taylor.—Near this 
is a capital Poussinish landscape by Thompson of 
Duddingstone.—Over a door hangs a solid and rich 
landscape, by A. Nasmyth, comprising a good 
cloudy sky of cumuli—A picture by Zoffany, 
before referred to here, is well known by M‘Ardell's 
mezzotint engraving; it represents ‘ Garrick and 
Mrs, Cibber as Jaffier and Belvidera in “ Venice 
Preserved,”’ the scene where Belvidera kneels, and 
Jafiier stands near her with a dagger in his hand ; a 
good and charac'eristic work of its class—not one 
which, as a class, interests ourselves; it is brown- 
ish in colour; the actions are somewhat stagey 
and demonstrative—qualities of design which, curi- 
ously enough, are complementary to the quietude 
and sobriety of Zoffany’s manner in portraiture, 
as shown before, not less than in his noble portrait 
of Pococke the Traveller, which was in the Academy 
Winter Exhibition this year. The former work was 
sold at Mrs, Garrick’s sale for 251. 5s.—Near this, 
in the same room, bangs another theatrical sub-: 
ject, painted by Z ffany, almost as well known as 
the other; it is ‘Garrick in “ The Farmer's Re- 
turn,”’ engraved by Haid. Hogarth represented 
a scenefrom the same play—a work which has been 
also engraved. In Zoffany’s picture, the farmer, Gar- 
rick, sits in the middle of the design, with a stick 
leaning at his*knee ; the wife is on his left, with a 
jug in her hand ; a boy is on the other side, holding 
a candlestick. The design is full of animation, 
without improper exaggeration ; the expressions 
are humorous and spirited in their rendering. The 
painting shows a pervading greenish-grey tone, not 
very common in Zoffany’s works ; the handling 
is solid and complete. This picture was sold, with 
the above, for 33/. 12s. Zoffany painted Garrick in 
several other pictures, some of which have been 
engraved, as ‘Sir John Brute, engraved by Finlay 
son, and as ‘ Macbeth, with Mrs. Pritchard as 
‘Lady Macbeth” now at the Garrick Club 
engraved by Val. Green. No mortal was painted 
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so frequently as Garrick,—as by Liotard, A. Pond 
twice), Cochin, Gainsborough (twice), Pine, Dance, 
orland the elder, Reynolds, Worlidge, B. Wilson, 
Vandergucht, and Hudson: these are mostly “cha- 
racter” portraits. Thereis another Zoffany, of Garrick 
and Mrs. Cibber in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ exhibited 
in 1763, and now at the Garrick Club, which 
Society possesses his portraits of King as * Touch- 
stone,’ and the same, with Mr. and Mrs. Baddeley, 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ likewise Weston as 
‘Billy Button,” and a head of Garrick. ‘The 
Farmer's Return’ was exhibited in 1762, with 
Reynolds’s‘ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy.’ 
Of the next work we noticed here Leslie wrote, 
May 25, 1821, to Washington Irving, “ Young 
Landseer has a most exquisite picture of dogs 
hunting rats with a ferret—full of expression.” 
We should not apply the word “exquisite ” to this 
production ; but the praise was otherwise well de- 
served by the future Sir Edwin, then almost a 
outh, and still living with his father at 33, Foley 
Btreet, but growing rapidly in reputation. The 
work in view is well known by Mr. T. Landseer’s 
spirited engraving, and as ‘ Ratcatchers’: it is but 
a small example, in the brown and grey mode then 
adopted by the painter, but undoubtedly one of 
his est pictures in execution as in design. Three 
dogs are depicted in an old barn, as if they had 
* gone wild with passion because a fourth, whose 
extreme latter end is visible, is “scurrying” rats 
in the depths below the broken floor of the place. 
His tail, meanwhile, gives to those above most 
expressive signals of excitement and rage, 
and indicates his furious desire to get at his 
foes. It is but a slight comfort to the eager 
creatures that several of their enemies are already 
stretched on the floor, or that a living rat, half 
conscious of impending doom, springs and dances 
at the wires of a circular trap which stands near 
his dead brethren : he is confined by bars of iron. 
A maltster’s shovel, birch-broom, and piece or two 
of old harness, catt gear, a bottle, and stray wisps of 
straw litter the ground, and aid the composition of 
the picture. The three dogs entirely visible are a 
big white terrier, in whom one fancies the 
“Brutus” of some of Landseer’s early pictures, 
who plunges round the hole where the sunken 
comrade is at work so eagerly ; he grovels with 
his nose near the floor, and thrusts his head 
and chest forward in fierce action ; his jaws are 
set, and his breath goes quickly in and out of his 
nostrils ; his ears are thrown to the front, as if to 
listen to squeaks in the region of the rafters ; his 
eyes protrude, and are glittering with ravenous 
desire ; his fore feet are spread widely apart, and 
his hind legs thrust far behind. The chiaroscuro 
of the picture is disposed so that the white body 
of this dog is the chief object; the light falls 
- powerfully on him, so that his colour aids the 
effect of the whole work in the manner employed 
by the great masters of chiaroscuro, whichis much 
more than mere “light and shade” in the common 
sense of the term. Behind, with a white mask, 
like a splash of chalk on the back of his head and 
between his ears, squats on his haunches a black 
dog, of less demonstrative but equally excitable 
temperament ; his back is arched in a bow-like 
curve, he quivers in every muscle, and bends his 
head over the searching terrier with an eager gaze 
that is finely expressed. He seems to whimper 
now and then ; but “ Brutus” (if it be he) yelps, 
snaps, barks, and almost howlsin hisardour. One 
sees that, if the hole were big enough to admit the 
larger dog, he would swiftly pull the pioneer out 
and go into it himself, so confident is he in his 
own resources in an emergency like this; but with 
all his valour he is discreet enough to know 
that the hole will never admit a bulky body like 
his own, and that the sole chance for him consists 
in the possibility that a rat may appear at some 
a tly unguarded crevice of the floor, or, de- 
lirious with fear, rush between the legs of the half- 
buried hunter. Farthest off is a smaller and 
younger terrier, who has much the air of an 
amateur or representative of the “lay-element” of 
rat-catching. This dog sits in rather a formal, 
affected manner; his ears are uncropped, and hang 





like lappels quaintly over his head, with no unapt 
likeness to the decoration on the cap of a fool of 
the Middle Ages. It may be that the joys of rat- 
combating are as yet untasted by him, or he may 
be the mere dilettante he seems. 

Not far from the Landseer is a Both, ‘A Rocky 
Landscape, badly placed for inspection, but evi- 
dently a characteristic picture. There are several 
Reynoldses here, including a first-rate example, 
signed “J. Reynolds pinxt., 1768,” of ‘Mr. W 
Lambton, Collector of Customs at Sunderland’— 
a work of beautiful colour, the figure seated at a 
table, whole-length and wearing a deep-red coat 
and a powdered wig; the right hand is on the table, 
the left hand lies on the knee. The sentiment of 
the design is a little demonstrative, not to say 
theatrical ; he sat to Reynolds in May, 1768. 
Near this is another Reynolds, ‘A Bacchante,’ 
half-length, said to have been painted from Lady 
Hamilton (?); likewise, a bust, oneof the character 
studies which Sir Joshua experimented on, styled 
‘A Captive ’—a grey-bearded old man, probably 
painted from one of the paviors who so frequently 
served as models. On the line in this room is the 
most famous, if not the best, picture in the collec- 
tion, being the much-admired ‘ Master Lambton,’ 
by Sir T. Lawrence, a handsome, able-looking boy, 
seated, with a somewhat “‘ romantic” expression, 
looking up as if from a reverie, and from under 
abundant curls, among which his fingers are 
thrust, while he leans his head on one hand. He 
is placed in a rocky nook, and among rugged 
scenery: the effect intended is moonlight. His 
coat is of deep red or rather crimson velvet, a 
little too “ fine” for the sentiment of the picture ; 
one foot is placed under the knee of the other, 
while the latter swings before him. The picture 
is now in capital condition, and may have been 
restored recently, but we do not know that such is 
the case ; at any rate it is seldom we meet a Law- 
rence in such good order. The simple grace and 
spontaneity of the pose, the freedom of the swing- 
ing leg, the “‘rucked” trousers and easy shoes, the 
absence of anything feminine and pretty in the 
beautiful delicate features, cause this to be beyond 
all comparison the best portrait of a child Lawrence 
ever painted ; one sees that he owed much of its 
merits to the study of Reynolds, yet it is not to 
be compared with a first-rate boy by Sir Joshua, 
or, as to design and sentiment, with a good Romney 
of the same class. ‘‘ Master Lambton” was the 
eldest son of “J. G. Lambton, Esq.,” 4. ¢. the first 
Earl of Durham, by his second wife, daughter of the 
second Earl Grey—a lady whose portrait is here. 
The boy was named Charles William; born January, 
1818; died’ December, 1831. The portrait was 
exhibited at Somerset House in 1825, together 
with the artist’s famous ‘ Mrs. Peel,’ ‘ Mr. Canning,’ 
and others of Lawrence’s better works, being in 
fact produced while the painter was at the culmi- 
nating point of his powers. The figure was origi- 
nally dressed in yellow, but this went badly with 
the browns and greys of the background ; one 
guesses what must have been Lawrence’s diffi- 
culties with the treatment of yellow in moon- 
light (!); as it is, he has, of course, sacrificed the 
particular truth of the effect of red, or crimson, as 
seen by moonlight—in which even scarlet would be 
nearly black—to the tone desired for the picture. 

A ‘Grand Classical Landscape,’ by Glover, 
representing Durham, hangs near. It is fine 
and impressive, quite monumental, without being 
conventional. It is fresh, and very warm in 
tone. Another Glover—Lambton Castle, is rich 
in the works of this admirable artist—represents 
the castle itself from a distance. This picture 
was finely engraved by Pye, with perfect success 
as to the sentiment, and admirably as to the 
aérial effect. The Wear is in front, expanded 
broadly in a calm day. The whole is made to 
show a fine composition of extreme gravity with 
noble feeling —The most impressive and most 
gracefully composed of Callcott’s pictures known 
to us is the prominent ornament of this room. It 
is called ‘A Calm on the Medway,’ and, with a 
fine, well-considered composition of great simpli- 
city and dignity, is brightly yet softly illuminated 





with warm yet refined light of noon in summer, 
Of course, the work is thin, and rather mechanical 
in handling—one cannot see a Callcott witkout 
such defects, and we take them for granted ; and 
there is also something trite in the sentiment of 
the picture, which owes as much to the lamp as 
to the sun. Still, admitting all that can be said 
against the manner of the painter as with rare 
good fortune displayed here, it is a noble 
painting, before which it is ungrateful to 
cavil. The water is in a pale, silvery yellow, with 
ample bright spaces and abundance of richly 
toned and tinted reflections, full of Cuyp- 
like repose in its breadth and effect. A large 
barge is on our right of the middle, with her top- 
sail falling over the head of the mainsail, while 
the latter flaps idiy over the huge boom. A full- 
rigged ship is at anchor in the mid- distance, 
with her sails all furled. Barges and boats are 
floating diversely to suit the composition. In 
looking at this capital work of the very able artist, 
it strikes one that Cotman translated Cuyp into 
English for the benefit of Callcott, who learned 
all he could, perhaps unconsciously, from the other 
painters. There were some things he could not 
learn, but let us be thankful for what he did 
attain power to do. There is a certain “ gentle- 
manliness” about Callcott’s work, in marine sub- 
jects especially, which is a little out of harmony 
with our ideas of the vein best suited to the true 
“salted air,” that “blows round the rocky head- 
lands chill.” 

A capital Collins comes next to notice, being 
‘A View on the Lynn’ (?), giving a valley, with a 
stream and many trees, a bridge in the middle 
front; children are at the bridge-foot, grouped 
near a man who is cutting meat from a bone in 
aplate placed on his knees: the figures of the 
children are pretty, but unsubstantial and un- 
satisfactory ; yet the landscape, though it is slight, 
has many charming qualities, in the glimpses on 
the earth between the dark shadows of the boughs. 
Callcott would succeed nowadays ; but we doubt 
if Collins, notwithstanding the prettiness of his 
figures and the freshness of many of his shore- 
pictures, would make much of a mark at these 
times. 

In this rvuom is a once-famous picture, of the 
success of which, if now sent to the Royal 
Academy, there cannot be twoopinions. It would 
be “skied,” if not “declined with thanks”; and 
yet even the but tolerable engravings from it have 
made men and women draw their breath with 
terror and awe, not here, in England, alone, but 
over half Europe. The picture is John Martiu’s 
‘Seventh Plague.’ 

We may now enter the Dining-Room, to 
examine Lawrences, Romneys, and Marlows. 
By Lawrence is an extremely graceful portrait of 
a lady in a white dress, standing, leaning on an 
altar or pedestal ; her white sleeves fall with all 
the elegance of which Sir Thomas was master ; 
the colour of the upper portion of the figure, 
especially, is charming, delicate, and pure. The 
lady is Louisa Elizabeth, Countess of Durham, 
daughter of Earl Grey, and mother of “ Master 
Lambton.” Her husband, a statesman of the 
“Reform,” by Lawrence, appears here likewise ; 
it is the well-known engraved portrait, with a 
cloak over the shoulders. Two good landscapes 
by Marlow, imitations of Canaletti, occur bere, 
views of the right and left of old Westminster 
Bridge : they are commendable in their way, to 
say nothing of their topographical interest. There 
is here a good ‘Mr. W. Lambton,’ in a fancy 
costume, by Angelica Kauffmann ; and, near it, 
an admirable, masculine, whole-length portrait of 
‘General Lambton, who died in 1794, by 
Romney; by the same artist is ‘Mrs. Anne 
Lambton and Children,’ a fine group of a lady and 
four children, probably the first Earl of Durham, 
his two brothers and sister. The last married the 


“young gallant Howard” who fell at Waterloo ; 
she is looking at her shoe, as she sits in the 
foreground. 

In the Library we find that Romney paintei a 
portrait of a young man, ‘Mr. W. H. Lambton’ (?),a 
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fine half-length in a blue coat, with a very ingenuous 
expression, in which there is a complete charm. 
Tne drawing, as with all Romney’s careful works, 
is capital, Near it is'a portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington’s charger, ‘Copenhagen’ (?), by J. 
Ward, one of several similar portraits.—In the 
Morning Room we saw some interesting works : 
‘Portrait of a Lady,’ by Harlowe, we presume, 
and certainly a good picture ; a drawing by Prout, 
a good view of ‘Hastings’; another, ‘Strasbourg’ (?), 
view of the cathedral and city, executed with 
charming freedom and spirit; a third, ‘Cologne,’ 
the waterside of the city, with the high roofs of 
a church towering behind the honse-tops, qnaint 
old structures with galleries of timber long since 
swept away, numerous figures and boats. A pic- 
ture noteworthy for its beauty of keeping, pure 
bright colour, and great breadth of light ; a fourth 
Prout represents the Quadrangle of the Bishop’s 
Palace at Liége, with not much fidelity to the 
loca! colour, as those hideous pillars of the cloister 
are here yellow, but in the original a vile black. 
Here isa large view of ‘York’ by Robson, the 
cathedral and the city, at once grand and broad 

the sun is, not without rousing a suspicion of 
“ composition,” placed as sinking behind a tower, 
for the sake of the effect—a plan often adopted by 
Barret and Robson. At any rate, the effect here 
is extremely solemn. The picture is much faded, 
the use of indigo being injurious. Here, likewise, 
are more good specimens of the art of Glover, 
Hills (a very capital instance indeed), and Robson. 
In the Billiard Room is a picture of birds, probably 
by H. De Biés, 

In the Library at Ravensworth Castle we 
should have noticed a presentation portrait of 
‘George the Fourth,’ by Lawrence, and the ‘ Portrait 
of Cornelius Jansen,’ by himself, the fine grey, 
grave, and expressive work which our readers will 
remember at the National Portrait Exhibition, 
1860, No. 502. 

In the next paper of this series we shall en- 
deavour to describe the collection of fine pictures 
in Raby Castle—a gathering not before described 
—for leave to examine which our readers and 
ourselves are indebted to the liberality of his 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland. Here is an in- 
teresting gallery of portraits by Van Dyck, 
Hoppner, Kneller, Lawrence, and others; likewise 
the noble ‘ View of Raby,’ by Turner; Teniers’s 
‘Interior of the Artist’s Studio’; capital works of 
Jan Steen, Ostade, Mieris, Dou, Vandevelde, 
Claude, Pannini, and others. Among the Van 
Dycks is the never-to-be-overpraised, life-size 
group of ‘Snyders and his Wife.’ 








a Fine-Art Gossip. 

Aw interesting relic of old London, missing, 
according to Maitland’s testimony, during more 
than 150 years, has just been discovered, during 
the demolition, previous to rebuilding, of the pre- 
mises No. 23, formerly 25, Pudding Lane, near 
the Monument. This is an inscribed stone, found 
face downwards, in a pavement, formerly of a back- 
yard of the house in question, which, at a com- 
paratively recent period, has been floored over. The 
stone seems not to have been exposed to the 
weather, and was, probably, removed from its 
original place very shortly after it was set up. 
Messrs. King & Son, of Mitre Street, Aldgate, 
have duly preserved this stone, which their work- 
men discovered. The inscription is as follows :— 
“Here by y® Permission of (H)eaven, Hell broke 
loose upon this Protestant City from the Malicious 
hearts of barbarous Papists, by y® hand of their 
Agent Hubert, who confessed, and on y® Ruines of 
this Place declare(d) the Fact, for which he was 
hanged, (vizt) th(a)t here began that dredfull Fire, 
which is de(s)cribed and perpetuated on and by 
the (n)eighbouring Pillar. Erected Anno 168( ) 
(ijn the Majoritie of St Patie(nc)e Ward Kt.” 

Tae exhibition of prints bequeathed to the 
British Museum by the late Mr. Felix Slade has 
been partially removed from the cases in the King’s 
Library, in order to make way for an interest- 








ing series of English portraits, arranged in 
groups. The first screen contains representations 
of early English kings, such as Egbert and 
Canute, continued to Henry the Seventh. The 
second screen is devoted to portraits of Henry the 
Eighth, his wives, &c., the King being represented 
at different periods of his life, the rare family 
group being in the centre ; of this, Horace Wal- 
pole had the original picture. The third screen 
contains the rarest portraits of Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, and their more celebrated contem- 
poraries, the central print comprising historical 
groups. The fourth screen contains, by means of 
the rarest prints, portraits of James the First and 
his family, including Prince Henry and the Queen 
of Bohemia, with celebrated statesmen and court 
favourites of the reign; the centre group represents 
James among his peers, by Elstracke, in two states, 
the first with Prince Henry, the second with Prince 
Charles. These screens comprise half the space 
allotted for the purpose; the remaining four 
screens will shortly be occupied by portraits ex- 
tending the series to the reign of Anne. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Wiltshire Archxo- 
logical Society will begin at Salisbury, on the 23rd 
of August. Sir John Lubbock will preside. Stone- 
henge, Old Sarum, Wilton, Bemerton, and other 
places will be visited. 

Tue Premier Grand Prix de Rome, painting, 
has been awarded to M. Wenckner; the Deuxiéme 
Grand Prix to M. Dagnan: both pupils of M. 
Géréme. In sculpture the first prize has fallen to 
M. A. D. Lanson ; the second prize to M. Boucher; 
the second second prize to M. Turcan. In archi- 
tecture, M. P. Blondel has the first prize, M. M. J. 
Bernard the first second prize, and M. C. G. Roussi 
the second second prize. In engraving, M. L. L. 
Boisson has the first grand prize. 

We have received from Messrs. Rivingtons, 
Part II. of ‘Notes on Building Construction,’ of 
which we noticed Part I. some time since. This 
new instalment of the entire work‘ maintains the 
high character of that which preceded it. As 
Part III. will follow in due course, and complete 
the work, we reserve detailed examination of the 
volume before us until the whole has appeared. 

WE have received from Messrs. M. Ward & Co., 
‘The Book of American Interiors,’ with illustra- 
tions of what Mr. C. W. Elliot, the author, presents 
as types of decorative taste prevailing in the 
United States from Rhode Island to California. 
The work comprises a slight historical introduc- 
tion and descriptions of the chambers in question, 
their furniture, proportions, general character and 
arrangements. Some of the subjects chosen have 
_ interest, ¢. g., the libraries of Mr. W. C. 

ryant and others. Although of extremely varied 
types, the apartments thus displayed show the 
growth of taste, not always of the purest, in the 
United States, and thus far the work attests 
the existence of much that is desirable on the 
other side of the Atlantic. As asmall library of 
such books as this might readily be prepared to 
illustrate English interiors, and none of the ex- 
amples are of great artistic value, our readers can- 
not be expected to desire an exhaustive analysis of 
this publication. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

A History of the Birmingham General Hospital 
and the Musical Festivals, 1768-1873. Pre- 
pared for the Festival Committee by J. T. 
Bunce. (Birmingham, Cornish Brothers.) 

Ninety-Sizth Annual Report of the General 
Hospital, Birmingham, 1875. 

Programme of the Birmingham Musical Fes- 
tival, in aid of the Funds of the General 
Hospital, to be held in the Town Hall, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
August 29, 30, 31, and September 1, 1876. 

Despite the increase in late years of musical 





associations and speculations, both in town 


and country, as also of travelling con€ert com- 
ee Se ae of competing 

ivals, the triennial meeting at Birmingham 
maintains its high position, and, from the pre- 
liminary arrangements and announcements, it 
may be anticipated that the performances of this 
year will be fully equal to those which at previous 
periods have established the artistic character 
of the festival, as being the most finished in 
execution and attractive in novelty of any 
similar undertakings, whether at home or 
abroad. The permanency of the General and 
Orchestral Committees has tended materially 
to secure this superiority. The work for the 
festival is really the work of three years; 
events everywhere in the musical world are 
carefully watched; the productions of the 
composers of the period are scanned; the 
appearance of a promising musician is not lost 
sight of; the choralists are kept in constant 
practice ; and the musical requirements of the 
age are studied. At n> time, there was some 
danger incurred of financial failure, owing to 
the exorbitant terms asked by star singers ; 
but the Committee, having made a firm stand 
against inordinate pretensions, have succeeded 
in concentrating the main interest of the 
morning and evening concerts on the perfec- 
tion of the ensemble. It is in the combined 
skill and precision of principals, band, and 
chorus that art has so progressed at Birming- 
ham. The star system is the great drawback 
of the lyric drama—in oratorio. it is still more 
injurious and insupportable. The master- 
pieces of the master-minds exact excellence in 
all the component parts, and are not dependent 
on the singing of solos. The tyranny of 
leading vocalists, who consider themselves to 
be paramount over choralists and instru- 
mentalists, fortunately is of no avail in sym- 
phonies, overtures, and other orchestral pieces. 
The wide-spread musical reputation of Bir- 
mingham has been of gradual growth ; figures 
are eloquent; and when it is stated that the 
profits of the first festival in 1768 produced 
2991. 7s. 4d., and that the sum for 1873 
handed over to the General Hospital was 
6,5771, the largest amount ever realized, 
enough will be shown to indicate not only the 
progressive popularity of the festival, but also 
its vast importance for the cause of charity. 
The number of patients, in and out doors, for 
the year ending in 1875 is 24,462, and the 
total expenditure 13,2337. The total income 
from all sources was 16,213/. 48. 4d. The 
outlay for the four days, morning and evening, 
of musical performances approaches 8,500/., of 
which about 5,600/. is absorbed for performers. 
It is, therefore, no small risk to recoup the 
enormous expenditure. The volume of Mr. 
Bunce and the Annual Report of the Hospital 
are full of interesting details. The early and 
later medical histories of the charity contain 
records worthy of special notice. The records 
of the festivals in the last century, those from 
1812 and 1829, and those from 1834, when 
the Town Hall was opened, the performances 
previously having taken place in St. Philip’s 
Church, are indicative of art advancement ‘in 
this country. What a long’list of vocal and 
instrumental celebrities is shown since 1768 ! 
The ‘ Messiah ’ is always in the programmes. 
Purcell, Gluck, Arne, Boyce, Arnold, Gemi- 
niani, Corelli, Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
Pergolesi, Rossini, Cimarosa, Winter, Jomelli, 
Mehul, Graun, Marcello, Meyerbeer, Bishop, 
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Romberg, Cherubini, Crotch, Zingarelli, Neu- 
komm, Spohr, Hummel, &c.—how all these 
names suggest the varied phases of art, sacred 
and secular; but when 1837 is reached the 
festival is an epoch, for Mendelssohn conducted 
the performance of ‘St. Paul,’ which had been 
roughly handled the previous year at Liver- 
pool after its original production in Dusseldorf. 
In 1840 the ‘ Lobgesang’ was conducted by 
Mendelssohn. In 1846 there was the song 
of the swan—the ‘Elijah,’ with Mendelssohn 
as conductor. The Mendelssohnian influence 
in the improved execution at the festivals 
was marked. In 1849 another important 
appointment gave the finishing stroke to 
the endeavours of the Committee to promote 
high class music, and this was the nomina- 
tion of Sir Michael, then Mr. Costa, as 
conductor, who, in 1829, when he came 
over first to this country from Naples to 
superintend the execution of the ‘Cantata 
Sacra,’ by his master Zingarelli, sang as a 
tenor at the evening concert. At this meet- 
ing the vocalists were Madame Malibran, Miss 
Paton, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Braham, Vaughan, 
Bellamy, Knyvett, &c., all no more; the only 
survivor is Mr. Henry Phillips. There is 
another artist still living who sang at the 
festival of 1814, Miss Stephens (now Countess 
Dowager of Essex). The tenor singer of 
1829 had his oratorios ‘Eli’ and ‘Naaman’ 
produced at these festivals, the former in 1855, 
the latter in 1864. Mr. Bunce’s book is care- 
fully compiled, and ought to have a place in 
every musical library, showing as it does the 
phases of progress in production and perform- 
ance, and affording sketches of the performers 
who have appeared at the festivals. 

As is usual, royalty and rank figure in the 
list of patrons and vice-presidents; the Presi- 
dent is the Marquis of Hertford. The band 
is the pick of the profession ; there are 28 first 
violins, with M. Sainton chef d’attaque; 26 
second violins, with Mr. Willy principal ; 
20 violas, with Mr. Doyle at the head; 17 
violoncellos, with M. Lasserre as chief; 17 
double basses, and 2 harps, making a total 
of 110 strings. The ordinary wood band is 
doubled, there being 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 
clarionets, and 4 bassoons; the brass and 
percussion comprise 2 trumpets, 2 cornets, 
4 horns, 3 trombones, 1 ophicleide, 1 contra 
fagotto, with double and side drums, triangle, 
&c., making a total of 142 executants, the skill, 
precision, and brilliancy of whom will be 
tested in Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony; the 
overtures, ‘ William Tell’ and ‘Gazza Ladra,’ 
by Rossini; ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ by 
Mendelssohn; the ‘ Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette,’ by M. Gounod; the ‘Tannhiiuser’ March; 
and the ‘ Lohengrin’ prelude in the third act, 
by Herr Wagner. The strength of the chorus 
has been proportioned carefully to that of the 
band ; there are 96 soprani, 92 alti (46 female 
and 46 male voices), 96 tenori, and 98 bassi, 
making a total of 382 choralists, who have been 
practising under the direction of the two chorus 
masters, Mr. W. C. Stockley, of the General 
Festival Choir, and Mr. A. J. Sutton, the con- 
ductor of the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic 
Association. Mr. Stimpson, the local organist, 
will preside at the colossal Emperor of Instru- 
ments, the pitch of which has been reduced to 
that adopted by Sir Michael Costa at Her 
Majesty’s Opera ; it is of really little moment, 
for if the leading sopranos and tenors are not 








in voice, their intonation will be impaired by 
any diapason. Except for some comfort to 
vocalists who soar to the high notes, the sacri- 
fice of the former standard is of little or no 
value ; to the contraltos and basses, it is detri- 
mental ; and, as for the orchestra, a diminution 
of brilliancy is the result. This vexed ques- 
tion of the pitch has deprived the festival of 
the services of Mr. Sims Reeves, who made 
other engagements before he knew that 
the Committee had complied with his 
crotchet. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ will be the opening 
oratorio on the morning of the 29th inst. ; the 
principal vocalists therein will be Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Madame Lemmens, Mrs. Sutton, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Madame Patey, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Woodhall, 
Mr. Horrex, and Mr. Santley. On the Wed- 
nesday morning, the scheme will comprise 
Handel’s Occasional Overture, Mendelssohn’s 
Psalm, “ Hear my prayer,” Hummel’s Motet, 
with chorus, “Alma Virgo,” and an organ 
solo, an Offertoire, by Wely. Mdlle. Albani 
will be the soprano in the Psalm and Motet. 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio, the ‘ Re- 
surrection,’ will follow; it is set to the 20th 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, interspersed with 
reflective passages from Holy Writ, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and from popular hymno- 
logy, selected by Dr. E. G. Monk, of York; Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, the composer’s brother, will 
conduct the work, the solo parts of which will 
be undertaken by Madame Lemmens, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. On 
Thursday morning will be given the ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ the solos by Mdlle. Tietjens, Madlle. 
Albani, Madame Trebelli, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. On Friday 
morning will be given Spohr’s ‘Last Judg- 
ment,’ Herr Wagner’s scriptural scene for 
men’s voices, with full orchestra, called ‘ The 
Holy Supper of the Apostles,’ and Beethoven’s 
Mass inc. Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. C. Tovey will sing in the 
oratorio, and Mdlle. Albani, Madame Trebelli, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. C. Tovey in the 
Mass. 

At the first evening concert, on the Tuesday, 
the dramatic cantata, ‘The Corsair,’ adapted 
from Lord Byron’s poem by Mr. R. E. Fran- 
cillon, the music by Mr. F. H. Cowen, will be 
produced and conducted by the composer. 
Mdlle. Tietjens will sing the music of Gulnare, 
and Madame Lemmens that of Medora; Mr. 
E. Lloyd will be Conrad the Corsair, and 
Signor Foli, Seyd. On the Wednesday even- 
ing the sacred cantata by Gade will be per- 
formed under his direction, the bass solo by 
Mr. C. Tovey ; and on Thursday evening the 
secular cantata by the Danish composer, ‘ The 
Crusaders,’ will be executed ; the solos by Mr. 
Vernon Rigby and Signor Foli. The festival 
will end on Friday evening with Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ the solos by Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Madame Leminens, Madame Patey, Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby and Lloyd, and Signor Foli. 
It is useless to refer to the solos selected by 
the principal singers, as with one or two 
exceptions they have chosen their pet pieces, 
which have been done to death at the concerts 
of the past season, and the majority of which 
must be familiar to the amateurs at Birming- 
ham. Fortunately, there is enough of sound 
and solid selections to compensate for such 
hackneyed productions, and the five novelties, 





however they may meet or disappoint expecta- 
tion, will pique curiosity. 

The administrative arrangements for the 
comfort and convenience of visitors are com- 
plete as usual, nor must the social aspect of 
the festival be disregarded—all the public 
institutions are thrown open for inspection of 
strangers. Mr. R. Peyton is now the Chair- 
man of the Orchestral and General Committees 
for the first time, but he has long been one of 
the most zealous of the managers who have 
succeeded each other since the formation of 
the festivals, 








‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN,’ 
Bayreuth, August 13, 1876. 

Here Waener, in his selection of the spot for 
the performance of his grand work, the Nibe- 
lungen Trilogy, has shown a wish to be judged on 
neutral ground. Bayreuth is a place as free as 
possible from the strife, competition, and distrac- 
tion of great cities,—a place not insignificant, 
nevertheless, but one whose glories are chiefly of 
the past. Such is the fit and fair field chosen 
whereupon to test the music of the future, over 
which the world has been invited to sit in judg- 
ment this August. The first of the series of per- 
formances, so long desired and so long delayed, 
took place this evening. Seldom has a musical 
event been made the theme cf so much previous 
discussion ; seldom have expectations been raised 
so high. Bur the success of ‘Rheingold, the 
Vorabend, or Pielude, to the Trilogy, was such as 
to satisfy the most sanguine hopes of the com- 
poser’s admirers. The opera, whieh began at 
seven and lasted for two hours and a half (continu- 
ing, as our readers are aware, without a pause or 
break from first to last), was listened to through- 
out with unflagging and respectful attention, any 
attempt at applause being suppressed as irrelevant 
and superfluous. 

‘ Rheingold ’ is essentially an opera of the fairy 
and stage-machinery school. No human being plays 
any partin itatall. The nixies and dwarfs, the gods 
and goddesses who figure in the scenesydo not very 
deeply appeal to our sympathies, so the dramatic 
interest is necessarily limited. The music is chiefly 
descriptive, and is throughout charmingly pic- 
turesque in effect. We would specially instance 
the songs of the water-nixies in the first scene, the 
majestic phrase that always accompanies the 
entrance of Wotan, and with which the second 
scene opens, the whole of the music allotted to 
Loge, the fire-god, and, above all, the marvellous 
burst of orchestral passages after the close of 
Scene III., when Loge and Wotan leave the dark 
regions of the Nibelungen with their prisoner 
Alberich, and the spectacle changes and shows us 
the gods returning triumphant to their fellows 
above ; finally, when, at the close of all, Donner 
sweeps the clouds from the sky, the stately palace 
of Walhalla gleams forth again, and the rainbow- 
bridge appears, over which gcds and goddesses 
pass into the halls of feasting, the accompanying 
orchestral setting has a really magical effect. Still, 
it cannot be denied that the chief impression left 
on the mind is scenic. So much, in fact, is offered 
to the eye as to encroach unduly on the province 
of theear. In themselves, however, these wonders 
of stage-machinery are admirably executed. Most 
ingenious are the representations in. Scene I. of the 
flowing transparent waters of the Rhine, through 
which the forms of the mermaids become gradually 
visible, swimming about with graceful movements, 
more like the flight of birds through the air than 
the action of swimming itself, and afterwards of 
the shimmering Rheingold, which suddenly appears 
on the rocks above, only to be stolen, however, by 
the avaricious Alberich ; also the transitions from 
water to dry land, as we come to the lightsome 
habitations of the gods in Scene II. Again the con- 
trast in Scene III., which introduces us to the 
fiery subterranean habitations of the Nibelungen, 
is powerful and striking; neither should the 
ingenious contrivances pass unnoticed whereby 
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Alberich is enabled to render himself invisible, 
and to change his shape when he puts on his magic 
helmet. His form vanishes in a cloud of smoke, 
whence issues instead the famous dragon, of whom 
we have already all heard so much. The appearance 
of this redoubtable animal was scarcely so appalling 
as we expected, and in spite of its hideousaspect, an 
the snapping of its jaws at Wotan, the audience re- 
mained unmoved, except by smiles. The scenic 
illusions, which culminate in the clearing of the 
heavens, the scattering of the clouds, rising sun- 
light, and the glittering rainbow, constitute in 
themselves such a spectacular entertainment as has 
never been offered before; and the only fault to be 
found is, that this, the lower element in a lyrical 
drama, is made too prominent and overwhelming 
to leave room for otherimpressions. The vocalists 
acquitted themselves excellently in their several 
parts. The Rhine maidens, Fraulein Marie and 
Lilli Lehmann and Minna Lammert, sang charm- 
ingly, no slight task when the exertion of swim- 
ming is combined. The fine wwice of Herr Betz 
was heard to great advantage in the réle of Wotan, 
and Herr Vogel, as Loge, deserves the very highest 
praise. His performance, viewed both vocally and 
histrionically, was admirable, and roused the 
audience to that point that the no-applause system 
was sometimes forgotten. Herr Hill gave full 
force to the arduous part of Alberich, end Herr 
Schlosser did well as Mime, the single comic cha- 
racter that figures in the Trilogy. The giants 
Fasolt and Fafner were impersonated by Herren 
Eilers and Von Reichenberg, who deserve credit 
for their exertions, athletic and artistic. The 
réles of Fricka and Freia were well sung by Frau 
Griin and Friulein Haupt. Herr Gura played 
Donner ; and the part of Froh was filled by Herr 
Unger, who is to personate Siegfried in the Tri- 
logy; and Frau Jaide, in the small réle of Erda, 
gave the due solemnity to the brief utterances of 
that warning prophetess. Of the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Herr Richter and led by Herr Wil- 
helmj, it can only be said that their performance 
was beyond praise, and such a perfection of en- 
semble must be heard to be believed in. 

Of the numerous innovations introduced by 
Herr Wagner in the internal arrangement of his 
theatre, the most important is, of course, the 
change in the position of the orchestra, here placed 
in a hollow in front of, but sunk much beneath the 
level of, the stage. The gain resulting from this to 
the solo singers issimply enormous. They have, in 
every sense, the advantage of their accompaniment, 
for the instruments are below them, and, though 
visible to them, no longer directly interpose be- 
tween themselves and the spectators. Thus the 
voices reach the audience with the fullest and most 
telling effect. No complaint can be made here of 
vocalists overweighted and borne down by sound- 
ing brass or otherwise, and Wagner must emphati- 
cally be acquitted from the charge of sacrificing his 
singers to his orchestra. It is also beyond dispute 
that the spectacular impression produced is greatly 
improved by the removal of the band out of sight, 
and the mystery of the invisible may, moreover, to 
imaginative minds, lend an extra charm to the 
sound. Certainly the general verdict pronounced 
on the new system has been one of approval. It 
must be remembered, however, that the Bayreuth 
orchestra is unusually Jarge and powerful, num- 
bering 120 performers. It appears to us that the 
position to which the band has been relegated 
tends sometimes to weaken and subdue the body 
of sound, to the loss of some of those subtler tints 
which, by means of the varying timbre of the dif- 
ferent instruments, may be imparted to orchestra- 
tion. The alternations of piano and forte may be 
as marked and delicate as ever, but we miss some- 
thing of the vividity and complexity of the colour- 
ing. The picture presented is perfect in light and 
shade, but more of a monochrome. The acoustic 
properties of the theatre appear to be excellent, and 
very novel and striking is the coup d’wil afforded 
by this vast amphitheatre of rows of seats rising 
one above another, no inner walls at the sides, but 
openings as at the wings of the stage, separated by 
columns on high pilasters, supporting the roof, One 





tier of boxes at the back serves for the accommoda- 
tion of the royal personages present; and crowned 
heads abound, the Emperor of Germany being 
conspicuous in the centre box. There is a gallery 
above this, to which those of the inhabitants of 
Bayreuth on whom the artists are billeted have 
received admissions. The outer darkness into 
which the audience are plunged whilst the 
performance is proceeding is another feature to 
be noted, and, though refreshing to the eyes, a 
trifle depressing in other respects, more especially 
as, during two-thirds of ‘ Rheingold,’ the stage 
was in semi-darkness itself. 

August 14.—The performance of ‘ Die Walkiire,’ 
the first section of the Trilogy, and which, so far as 
the music is concerned, promises to be the favourite 
one, was another triumph for all those concerned. 
It is a positive relief, after remaining so long with 
the mythical inhabitants of Walhalla and Niebel- 
heim, to come down to earth and among mortals 
again, as in the first act of the ‘Walkiire.’ There 
is much in this opera equal to anything that the 
composer has ever written. Wonderfully poetical 
and full of ic expression are the long-drawn 
duets between Siegmuad and Sieglinde, of which 
this act chiefly consists. Herr Niemann, as the 
ill-fated son of Wotan, gave a fine and realistic 
representation of the wild, hapless, hunted warrior. 
He sang the melody “ Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond” with care and expression, and gave 
much: dramatic force to the “Song of the Sword,” 
but he seemed to over-exert himself somewhat in 
the earlier part of the scene, so as scarcely to be 
able to sustain the same strength to the end. The 
role is a fatiguing one. The same may be said of 
that of Sieglinde, played by F. Schefzky. There 
was a want of refinement about her rendering of 
the part very much to be regretted. The second 
act is preceded by one of those masterly orchestral 
preludes, of which the composer has given us a 
specimen, familiar to all, in the introduction to 
Act III. of ‘Lohengrin.’ In this scene, we are 
first introduced to Briinnhilde, the heroine of the 
Trilogy, played by Frau Materna, who s2ems per- 
fectly equal to the physical and other requisitions 
of this most exceptional part. She had thoroughly 
mastered all its difficulties, and sang and acted 
without the slightest appearance. of effort or strain. 
There is great beauty in the scene when she comes 
and foretells Siegmund’s death to him, in the pre- 
sence of the unconscious Sieglinde, and, in her 
generous compassion for their misery, declares her 
resolve to save him from death, whatever peril 
she may incur thereby. 

The already famous “ Walkiirenritt,” with 
which the last act opens, roused the audience to 
a burst of enthusiasm not to be suppressed. The 
wild originality of this chorus of Amazons is 
startling indeed, and the impression made is one 
never to be forgotten. The effect is heightened 
by the relief to the ear of the change, after hours 
of declamatory recitative, to the eight female voices 
singing in concert. Their bold strains are thoroughly 
characteristic and spirited, and gave the necessary 
realism to the extraordinary scene. Of the music 
we have no time to note further, more than Wotan’s 
solemn and beautiful farewell to Briionbilde, when 
he lays her on the ground in her enchanted 
slumber, and she sinks to sleep to the sound of 
appropriate fire-music, as the guardian flames spring 
up and spread round the mountain where she lies. 

It is almost needless to add that the mise en 
scone was magnificent throughout. The interior of 
Hunding’s house, with the enormous ash-tree rising 
in the midst of the hall, and stretching through 
the roof, was a unique picture, and the rockbound 
fir woods, where the Walkiiren are encamped, was 
an exquisite bit of scene-painting. The clouds 
that from time to time obscure the air, rise and 
vanish, the sunset, the flames that spring out of the 
rock at Wotan’s word to protect Briinnhilde, are 
purely mechanical effects; but when worked as 
perfectly as on this occasion, do help to complete 
the picture and make the illusion as unbroken as 
possible. The close of ‘Die Walkiire,’ as also 
that of ‘Rheingold, was followed by a unanimous 
call for the composer, which, however, was not 





answered. A notice has, in fact, been posted up 
at the theatre, in which Wagner begs the audience 
to waive this compliment, with which, indeed, he 
can afford to dispense. Compliments apart, should 
the performances of ‘Siegfried’ and ‘ Gotter- 
dammerang’ equal those of ‘ Rheingold’ and ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ 3 must indeed be well satisfied with 
the manner in which his great work has been ren- 
dered, and with the reception it hassecured. X. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue ‘ Life of Mendelssohn,’ by Herr Lampadius, 
has been translated, and will be published by 
W. Reeves, the musical publisher. Herr Schu- 
mann’s criticisms, essays, and notices, which origin- 
ally appeared in the Neue Zeitschrift der Musik, 
in Leipzig, have been translated by Madame 
Ritter, of New York. We learn, also, that Herr 
Mensch’s ‘ Life of Beethoven’ has been translated 
by Miss Kay-Shuttleworth, to whom the musical 
— is already indebted for Herr Bitter’s ‘ Life of 
Back.’ 

Pror. OAKELEY conducted a choral performance 
at the unveiling of the Edinburgh Memorial to the 
late Prince Consort. 

Next Monday (the 21st) and Wednesday (the 
23rd) there will be band rehearsals, in St. Georges 
Hall, under the supervision of Sir Michael Costa, 
of the new works by Niels Gade, Mr. Cowen, and 
Prof. Macfarren, to be produced at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival. 


M, OrFensacn is writing his adventures in the 
United States, which will be published simul- 
taneously in Paris, in New York (in English), and 
in Vienna (in German). The title will be ‘ Offen- 
bach in America : Notes of a Travelling Musician.’ 
He will doubtless set the work to music in an 
opéra bouffe. 

M. WappivarToy, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction and of the Fine Arts, presided on the 
5th inst., at the Conservatoire National de Musique 
et de Déclamation, and distributed the prizes to the 
pupils. The Minister delivered an address, and 
expressed a hope that, owing to the liberality 
of the Legislature, the Opéra Comique would re- 
sume its pristine prosperity, and that success 
would attend the new Théitre Lyrique. He 
announced the nomination of M. Buzin, the com- 
poser, as officer of the Legion of Honour. A pupil 
(M. Hillemacher) of the last-mentioned professor won 
the first Grand Prix de Rome, and another of his 
pupils, M. Véronge de la Nux, gained the second 
Grand Prix de Rome. M. Dutacq, pupil of M, 
Reber, carried off the first Second Grand Prix, 
and M. Rousseau, another pupil of M. Bazin, got 
the second Second Grand Prix. Madlle. Renaud 
got one of the first prizes for counterpoint and 
fague, M. Bazin again being the teacher; a pupil 
of M. Victor Massé was the winner of the other 
prize. The list of successful competitors fills some 
pages of the official return, and M. Oscar Comet- 
tant, in the Sitcle, urges that a thorough reform is 
requisite in the system of competition for prizes ; 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale also is of the same 
opinion, as the plan leads to ridiculous results and 
unjust decisions of the juries. 


Tne Danish composer, Niels W. Gade, has 
arrived in town from Copenhagen, to superintend 
the rehearsals, in St. George’s Hall, of his two new 
cantatas, which he will conduct at the Birmingham 
Festival. 


Tue French Chamber of Deputies has voted the 
budget of the Fine Arts, that is, a subvention of 
840,000 francs to the National Grand Opera-house ; 
240,000 francs to the Opéra Comique; 200,000 
francs to the Théatre Lyrique. M. Carvalho has 
been named Director of the Opéra Comique, which 
will open, as also the Lyrique, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. 


Tue very delicate and difficult question, whether 
a ballet master is entitled to have his name coupled 
with the author of a ballet of action, has D 
decided in favour of the choregraphic pantomimist, 
and M, Mérante, the professor of dancing, will, for 
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the future, be associated with the poet, M. Jules 
Barbier, in the Grand Opéra librettos of the ballet, 
“Sylvia,” of which they were the joint inventors 
and arrangers. 

Tue French lyric drama has lost three leading 
lady representatives by the marriages of Mdlle. 
Edma Breton, who sang at the Gaiety last year ; 
Mdlle. Chapuy, of Her Majesty’s Opera; and 
Madlle. Fides Devries, of the Grand Opéra, Paris. 

Tue death of Mdlle. Fanny Pelletan, who edited 
a splendid critical edition of the French operas by 
Gluck, is announced. The two Iphigenias were 
published ; but just as she was completing 
*Alceste,’ in the third volume, she died in her 
forty-sixth year. The late M. Damcke co-operated 
with Mdlle. Pelletan in her early labours, but 
since his decease she was sole writer. It is hoped 
that some one will finish the edition, as ‘Orphée’ 
and ‘ Armide’ have not yet been done. 

Tue Spanish tenor, Sefior Carrion, who was so 
well known in Italy, died recently in Milan. 

Tue death of Herr Ignaz Fischer, ex-conductor 
with Herren Herbeck and Dessoff of the Imperial 
Opera-house in Vienna, is announced. 

Sicyor Corti has been selected as the new 
Impresurio of the Scala at Milan. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Ane vpnti.—‘ Arrah-na-Pogue ; or, the Wicklow Wedding,’ 
Drama, in Three Acts. By Dion Boucicault. Revival. 


Mr. Bovcicavutt’s drama of ‘ Arrah-na- 
Pogue ; or, the Wicklow Wedding,’ revived on 
Saturday last at the Adelphi, is not only its 
author’s masterpiece, but the best work of its 
class that the last twelve years have given to 
our stage. Its merits of construction and of 
dialogue have obtained frequent recognition. 
As a piece of stage-mechanism it is admirable, 
and its sensational scenes are in its author's 
happiest vein. These qualities are responsible 
for the fact that it has found its way to France, 
and has been produced in two Parisian theatres. 
As a representative work, it may claim upon 
its revival a few words of the comment which, 
as a rule, we accord to novelty alone. General 
features of character and story ‘ Arrah-na- 
Pogue’ shares with previous dramas on similar 
subjects. So narrow is the field of Irish re- 
bellion, and so few are the characters concerned 
in it, all that is permitted the dramatist is to 
weld, with more or less ingenuity, a love-in- 
terest into a story, the incidents of which deal 
with the efforts at escape of a leader upon whose 
head a price is set, to show the attempt of some 
traitor to win the “ blood money,” and depict the 
general sympathy and affection of a peasantry 
in which regard for the old families has long 
been a dominant sentiment. 

In ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue’ these things are so 
harmoniously blended that it is difficult to see 
any mark of junction. A young rebel, returned 
to carry off the woman he loves, takes the 
opportunity of seeing if the times are ripe for 
a fresh revolt. Finding they are not, and that 
a new outbreak will only lead to useless waste 
of blood, he seeks to escape with his bride to 
France, and he dwells meanwhile in conceal- 
ment with his foster-sister. His presence in 
the house is suspected: some money he has 
taken by violence from the Government agent 
appointed to collect the rents of his confiscated 
property is found upon the girl, and her life and 
her fair fame are alike menaced. As she is under 
oath of secrecy, her lover, even, is left to put 
what construction he can upon her actions, 

His answer to the suspicion everywhere dis- 





played is to take upon himself the burden of 
the crime of which she is suspected, and to 
swear he gave her the money for the possession 
of which she cannot account. His trial and 
sentence follow, and his escape is only obtained 
when the young leader surrenders in his place. 

Such, spiced with melo-dramatic scenes and 
effects, is the story of a play which, so far as 
plot is concerned, is scarcely distinguishable 
from a score of novels or dramas that have fol- 
lowed or preceded it. Its details are, how- 
ever, wrought with admirable skill. So evenly 
does Mr. Boucicault hold the balance between 
contending factions that neither the nation- 
alist party nor the party of order finds its 
feelings shocked. He treats of Irish rebellion, 
and solicits the sympathy of the audience for 
those who are in open revolt against English 
authority. He goes so far as to give upon 
the stage a ballad, one verse of which, thirty 
years ago, delivered in an Irish theatre would 
have produced riot and bloodshed; yet the 
authorities are subject to no alarm. Cuanged 
conditions have doubtless something to do 
with this. The author, however, has mani- 
pulated his story with extreme skill. Against 
the fugitive rebel, the object of a people’s love 
and devotion, he pits an Irish squire, who, 
though a supporter of the English Government, 
retains the respeet and the love of the popu- 
lace, a Secretary of State who is all leniency 
and good temper, and English officers who are 
gentlemen and men of honour. Except the 
one villain necessary to the development of 
the intrigue, who, in this case, takes the form 
of a process-server, a man whom the gods have 
always surrendered to popular indignation 
and contempt, none but high-spirited and 
generous beings are shown upon the stage. 
This method of treatment affixes to the whole 
a species of idyllic grace, and gives the acted 
play a hold upon the emotions which “ sensa- 
tion” scenes and effects cannot wholly mar. 
This, too, enables it to triumph over such 
defects as a situation that barely escapes being 
an anti-climax, and the fact that the principal 
characters are familiar types. Mr. William- 
son and Miss Moore do not make us forget 
Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault, to whom the princi- 
pal parts were originally assigned. The former 
lacks pathos; the latter is pronounced and 
vulgar in style. She sings, however, with 
spirit, and both actors are highly popular with 
the audience. 








Bramatic Gassip. 


Tr is hardly “ Dramatic Gossip,” but it may be 
worth stating, in order to expose a popular delu- 
sion, that “Lulu,” the “female gymnast,” whose 
recent fall from a trapeze in Dublin has excited 
public attention, is a man. 

Miss Heten Barry will open the Court 
Theatre in the month of September with two new 
comedies. 

A comepy by Mr. Maltby, entitled ‘ Bounce,’ 
has been successfully produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. Collette played 
the principal part. 

Arter the failure of the drama of ‘Chateaufort,’ 
the Gvymnase has obtained a success with ‘ Les 
Cing Filles de Castillon,’ by M. Paul Ferrier. As 
this, however, is in one act only, its triumph can 
scarcely compensate for the previous disaster, Cas- 
tillon has five daughters, on all of whom he will 
bestow slender portions. In one respect, he is 


arbitrary and inflexible. They must marry, if they 
ever are to marry, in the order oftheir birth. Puy- 
gayraud, accordingly, who chooses the youngest, 





finds it necessary to procure husbands for her 
sisters. With the first three, by the exercise of 
incredible zeal and patience, he succeeds. Number 
four, however, is so obstinate, she completely blocks 
the way. In vain the most desirable partners are 
provided ; one and all are refused. The discovery 
is at length made that her refusals are due to her 
love for Puygayraud himself. Under these con- 
ditions, an arrangement is made. Malle. Jeanne 

whom love has rendered thus intractable, receives 
the attentions of Puygayraud, transferred from her 
sister, who, on her own part, does not object to 
accept one of the suitors whom Jeanne had dis- 
missed. This comedy is pleasantly interpreted by 
Mdlle. Legault, as Jeanne, and by M. Achard. 

A THREE-ACT comedy of M. Verconsin, entitled 
‘La Crise de Thomassin,’ has been produced at 
the Gymnase-Dramatique, It is a piece of the 
Palais Royal stamp, giving a comic presentation of 
the sorrows of a bourgeois, who, after a well-spent 
youth and manhood, is tempted into the commence- 
ment of an intrigue. Its action might easily be 
compressed into one act, and a long-winded 
— might then be converted into an amusing 
farce. 


‘CELIMARE LE Bren-Armé,’ a clever comedy of 
MM. Labiche and Delacour, has been revived at 
the Palais-Royal. 

‘Le Voyace A PHILADELPHIE, of MM. Grangé 
and Huguet, is an absurdity in three acts and six 
tableaux, which has been produced at the Ambign- 
Comique. It shows traces of former pieces, but is 
full of whimsical incidents, and is well played by 
MM. Legrenay and Pericaud, the latter a young 
actor of whom Paris seems likely to hear much. 


M. Sarpov has given to the Porte Saint-Martin 
an historical drama, entitled ‘ Les Exilés.’ 


Amonc the Parisian theatres which will reopen 
in September are the Odéon, with ‘ Les Danicheff’; 
the Variétés, with ‘La Boulangére’; the Vaude- 
ville, with ‘Les Dominos Roses’ and ‘ Le Procés 
Veauradieux’; the Chitelet, with ‘Les Sept Mer- 
veilles du Monde’; and the Folies-Dramatiques, 
with ‘ Le Petit Faust.’ 


‘Le Saton av Crxquikme Erace’ is the title 
of a trifle, by MM. Emile et Edouard Clerc, pro- 
duced at the Gymnase-Dramatique. 








MISCELLANEA 

Grammatical,—The grounds on which Mr. C. P. 
Mason condemns the grammar of the sentence, 
“L. was awaiting G.’s arrival, doing little more 
than wondering how the campaign would begin,” 
are by no means satisfactory. His condemnation 
of it is based on two assumptions : that the word 
doing, which precedes than, requires that the 
ellipsis should be filled up with some part of the 
same verb, and that did, the word which he 
supplies, and which involves the use of the infinitive 
wonder, is part of the same verb. In the sentence 
in question, doing is the present participle of a 
principal verb, and is equivalent to effecting ; but 
did in did wonder is an auxiliary verb in the past 
tense, and is not equivalent to effected ; so that the 
two words in the clause, as corrected by Mr. Mason, 
“doing little more than [he did] wonder,” though 
etymologically the same, are virtually parts of 
different verbs. It is begging the question to 
assume that did is understood ; it is much more 
natural that the word was should be present to 
the minds of the writer and the reader. “ L. was 
awaiting G.’s arrival, [was] wondering how the 
campaign would begin, and | was] doing little more 
than doing that.” Mr. Mason would surely not 
say, “ doing little more than do that.” The origin 
of the word than does not affect the question at 
issue ; the correct use of words is their present 
use by the best writers and speakers. Were it 
otherwise, “ WHEN he was wondering” is quite as 
legitimate as ‘‘ WHEN he did wonder.” Siema, 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—A. L.—S. N.—received. 
G. G. J.—We have no information on this subject. 
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CHATTO & _WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library, 


THE TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


COMPLETION OF THE “DICTIONARY VOLUME.—Now ready, with numerous I!lustrations, price 5s. Part XIV. of the 


CYCLOPADIA of COSTUME ; or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, 


Civil, and Military—from the Earliest Period in England to the Reign of George ie Third. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. Profusely illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. 
*,* Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, which, as Vol. I. of the Book, forms rey work in itself. This Volume may now be had, handsomely bound in 
half red morocco, gilt top, price 31. 13s. 6d. 
The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY of the COSTUMES of EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 





MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK.—Small 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twary. 


“ The book is a very ing one.”—A iy mane tg '— Standard. 


“The earlier part of the book is, to our i the most amusing thing Mark Twain has written. | “ A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, practically romantic cha- 
The humour is not always uproarious, but it is always genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.”— Atheneum. | racter, so to speak, Thich will make it very attractive.”— Spectator. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA.—Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 18s. 


FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With the Prince in India. 


By J. DREW GAY. 


“ A lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”—Daily Tdegraph. “* Written in a lively and engngtentions o st at ant kling here and there with uine humour, the 
“ A careful and sober narrative, without exaggeration, without gush.”— Hornet. | work is a decidedly attractive —Leeds Mi en _— - 














On the 28th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, | SECOND BDITION. —Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 18s. 


BELGRAVIA, No. 119, for September. CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on 


the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. 

Contents. —CHARLES READE’S Good Stories of Man and other Animals. | “Aman who not only thinks for himself, but has risked his life in order to gain information... .. 
Nos. 4, 5. Illustrated by Percy Maequoid.—Swedenborg’s Visions of other | Son Yeas Mereoy. ane tt aaa ae 2a erate at draenei sioat 
Worlds. By Richard A. Proctor.—The G. B. C.: a Tale of a Telegram. By | Y ere 
James Payn.—Quips and Cranks at Our Club Window. By an Old Enthusiast | Price One Shilling, with numerous Illustrations, the 
anda Young Cynic —Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M. E. Braddon. Chaps. 28- | 
‘30. Illustrated by H. French.—Lady Troubadours and Courts of Love. By F. | HOLIDAY NUMB ER OF B ELGRAVIA. 
Hueffer.—A Ballad of Dreamland. By Algernon Charles Swinburne.—From — Contents:— Brighton out of the Season. By George Augustus Sala.—The 
‘Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 7, 8.—This Day Last Year. | Severed Hand. By Frederick Talbot. Illustrated by J. Mahoney.—The Blue 
Illustrated by Laura Blood.—The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Phi- | Feather. Illustrated by E. R. Buckman.—Sebastian. By M. E. Braddon.—A 


‘losophy iim an English Country House. Book III. Chaps. 1, 2.—Juliet. By | Summer Sketch. By J. Y ashby- Sterry. Illustrated by F. 8S. Walker.—Known at 


Mrs, H. Lovett Cameron, Chaps. 13—15. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. —§ Last. By Day, ee —— a a a « J ag A i Hay. roa 
' , | Life Brigade. By Minnie Mackay. ustra y acIntyre.— 
CHARLES READE’S GOOD STORIES of MAN | Varani; or, St. Peter's Day at Belluno. By T. Adolphus Trollope.—The 
and OTHER ANIMALS.—Each number of BELGRAVIA will contain a short but remarkable Story | Rector’s Second Daughter. [Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald.—Little Miss Brown. 
by CHARLES READE, illustrated with powerful dramatic effect. No. I. * The Knight's Secret,’ with | Illustrated by J. Mahone 
an Iilustrstion iby Perey Macquoid, is contained in BELGRAVIA for June, price }s.; No. II. ‘A | ustra yd. y- 
SpecialConstable,’ in the July number ; No. LIi. ‘Suspended Animation,’ in the August number. | 
} 





MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 
Mrs, Linton’s New Novel.—3 vols. crown Svo. at every Library, | ERECHTHEUS: ONGS before SUNRISE. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By | pe ag et Ha RGEAMOND. Foun ro ae | | GHOMGE CHAPMAN: tin Haga own 80 AW 





. LY N, . 4 CHASTELARD: 9 Tueete, ay 8v0. 78. Ode on the French Kepublic. Crown ¥vo. 68. 
ee ee ee a POEMS aud BALLADS. Feap Svo. 98. | WILLIAM BLAKE: @ Critical Bescy. With Bac. 
- NOTES on POEMS a BALLADS. 8vo. le. simile Patotiogs, Coloured by Hand ~¥? | a 


Crown 8vo. carefully printed on ereamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each, | ESSAYS and Si UDIES. Crown 8yo. 128. 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Henry 
« Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 


Wilkie Collins. 


ings by Blake and his Wife. Demy $vo. ) 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


*A Wicked World,’ ‘ Charity,’* Palace of Truth,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ ‘ Trial by Jury,’ &c. 


™ WOMAN in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. The wEW MAGDALEN. 

NTONINA. IDE and SEEK. The FROZEN DEEP. 

BASIL. | MAN and WIFE. | My misceLLaNigs. | POPULAR SERIES of 7s. 6d. Illustrated Books. 
The DEAD SECRET. | POOR MISS FINCH. | The LAW and the LADY. Setctahenmadieanaae i sents Sound tn dieth. tatinailes 

QUEEN of HEARTS. | MISS or MRS.? _ paper and handsomely bound in cloth, extra ¢ 


ADV ptt tag! ITS HISTORY. Fac-similes, Plates, and Caracal Frontispiece. 
AKTEM WAK»’S WORKS, Complete. Portrait and Pac-simi! 
BECHSTEIN'S PRETTY As SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Victures. Giit edges. 
ya ree The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel P! 
T HARTE’S SELECT WORKS, in Prose and are, _Mastentes. 

Florence Marryat | BUNYANS PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Stothard’s Steel 

. BYRON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. 
OPEN ! SESAME! CLUBS AND CLUB . rr a LONDON (Timbs). 40 Illustrations. 


E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine 8. Macquoid.—The EVIL EYE. 


‘Henry Kingsley. 
‘NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
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The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. LONGFELLOW'S PRade w TORKe Tihustrated by Val. Bromley. 
Anthony Troll 1. A. Troll LOGE Baier PETG sagen tet ame 
nthony Trollope. | . A. Trollope. MAR HO YRKS, Portrait and Illustrations. 
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The WAY WE LIVE NOW. DIAMOND GUT DIAMOND. PLANCH#'S PURSUIVANT OF ARMS. 200 Illustrations and Plates. 
Ouid | POE'S WORKS. Poems, E s,and Stories. Lllustrated. 
mda. RABELAIS, with Doré’s won 1 Illustrations. 
Uniform Edition,.crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 58. each, SHERI DANS com PLETE WORKS, with Poems. 20 Plates, 
> NRO. s— 
FOLLE-FARINE. | PASCAREL : Only a Story | ee ErOnTS AED Paetiae on le 
IDALIA: a Romance, PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, §c. | SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. Portrait. Memoir, and Illustrations. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. | A DOO of SANDER. THEODORE HOOK. HUM aes ndson's 6 Coloured Plates 
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TRICOTRIN 1 teva TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. Warton at SEASONS AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 50 Illustrations on Steal an 
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TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS; being the Life, 


Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. In 2vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 248. 


**No matter what your peculiar taste in this style of composition, 
no matter what your range of open jpn me rest assured that you 
will rise from the careful perusal of his journals and correspondence 

lively sense of self-satisfaction. amused. instructed, and (we 


with a 
will venture to add} improved.”—Quarterly Review. 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


CHIUSHINGURA; or, the Loyal League: 
a Japanese Romance. Translated by FREDERICK V. DICKINS. 
With an Introduction bv HOFFMAN ATKINSON. With Thirty 
Full-Page Mlustrations, Drawn and Engraved by Japanese Artists, 
and Printed by Japanese Printers. 1 vol. oblong 8vo. Japanese 
binding, over 200 pages, price 16. 

N.B Only a few copies of this Work are now on sale, and it will not 
be reprinted, on account of the difficulty of getting the Illustrations. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. the New Edition of 


The CLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL CATA- 


LOGUE. Thoroughly Revised, Re-arranged, and with some Thou- 
sands of Additional Titles and Particulars of Educational Works 
published since the First Issue of the Catalogue. 


N B. The First Edition has been out of print and scarce for some time. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 336 pages, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


The SANITARY DRAINAGE of HOUSES 


and TOWNS. By GEORGE E. WARING, Jun., Consulting 
Engineer for Agricultural and Sanitary Works. 





RECORD of AMERICAN and FOREIGN 


SHIPPING, Established 1847. Surveys made and compiled under 
the direction of the American Shipmasters’ Association, with the 
sanction of the New York Board of Underwriters, to provide a 
Standard American Classification of Vessels, 1876. 4to. morocco, 
al, 28. 





WRINKLES and RECIPES, Compiled from 
the Scientific American: a Collection of Practical Suggestions, 
Pr and Directi for the Mechanic, the Engineer. the 
Farmer, and the Housekeeper. Edited by PARK BENJAMIN. 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo. roan, 8s. 








HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES: Suggestions 
in Household Art and Tasteful Home Decorations. By Mrs. C 
JONES and HENRY T. WILLIAMS. Second Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, profusely illustrated, 78. 6d. 


VILLAS and COTTAGES; or, Homes for 
All. Plans, Elevations, and Views of Twelve Villas and Ten 
Cottages, being a Collection of Dwellings suited to various Indivi- 
dual Wants and adapted to Different Locations. By WILLIAM 
W. WOOLLETT. 4to, Plates, royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 








The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 


POCKET-BOOK. By CHAS. H. HASWELL. Thirty-second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. morocco tuck, 14s. 





ANNUAL RECORD of SCIENCE and 
INDUSTRY for 1875. Prepared by Professor SPENOER F. 
BAIRD, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the assistance of some of the most Eminent Men of Science in the 
United States. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 





The EARLY HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES 
of FREEMASONRY, as Connected with Ancient Norse Guilds 
and the Oriental and Medimwval Building Fraternities. By 
GEORGE F. FORT. 8vo, cloth, 158. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 460 pages, cloth extra, price 5g. 


A HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN COM- 
MERCE: What to Buy and Where to Buy it. Being a Key to 
European Manufactures and Industry. For the Use of Purchasers 
and Merchants seeking direct References for Business Purposes ; 
including a complete Guide to the Chief Manufacturing Centres 
of Europe, the Cost of Travel, Hotels, &c. By GEORGE SAUER. 

“ Very useful.”— Morning Post 
“ Invaluable "—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Excellent.”— World. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY:THE QUEEN, 


LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of 
LONDON, giving Full Particulars of upwards of 900 Charitable 
Institutions, Religious Societies, &. Edited and Revised to July, 
1876, with a Preface, by CHARLES MACK ESON, F-.S.S., Editor 
of ‘ The Guide to the Churches of London,’ &c. Price 1s, 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & 
Rivinetoy, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





This day is published, 1 vol. feap. $vo. cloth gilt, pri 3 
1 on gilt, price 23.; 


HE MANUAL of HERALDRY; being a 
Concise Description of the several Terms used, and containing a 


In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. viii—228, cloth, price 12s. | 


MONOGRAPH of the ASIATIC CHIROPTERA, 
including, likewise; Descriptions of all the Species of Bats | 
known to Inhabit Europe. By G. 4 DOBSON, M.A. M.B. F.L.S., &. 

The work is illustrated by more than 100 Engravings. 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 
ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—COLCHESTER 
MEETING. 


Dicti 'y of every in the Science, with 400 Engravings. 
London : Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, E.C.; and all Book 
sellers. 











8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


a OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLESTAS. 
TICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A New and Literal 
Translation from the Original Latin, with additional Notes. By 
JAS. MURDOCK, D.D. Revised by JAMES SEATON REID, D.D, 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, 124 pp. foap. 8vo. in neat wrapper, price 1s. (sent free 
on receipt of 12 stamps), with Map of the Town, showing the Roman 
Wall and principal Public Buildings, 

FOLL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of | 
the ROYAL ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT | 

| pen tr = b . ety ae at Colchester, August 1 to 8, 1876. | Square cloth, 1s. each ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

. maa ne ange OOKS for all TIMES and SEASON i 
. i j B or a } an ASONS. Edited 
Colchester: Essex Standard Office. by WILLIAM TEGG. 
| MEATURE for LOW SPIRITS. it 
5 Ss 

LAOONICS. ¥ ee 
*,* “ Mr. Tege’s books are of a size and shape very handy f. 

pocket, and are capital companions for the sone = 

ra. Railway Fly Sheet. 

London : William Tegg & Co, 12, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS ISSUED A 
the principal gee in a ae Bills Negotiated ant Gut 
lected. Money received on agreed Rates.— 
Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, gu™ % encanta 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Issue at 921. 10s, per 1001. of 
CBOwWN LEASEHOLD MORTGAGE BONDS. 








CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A NOVEL. 

By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 








Also ready, uniform with the above, 





1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
2. HENRY DUNBAR. ISSUE of £56,000 MORTGAGE BONDS, at FIVE PER 
8. ELEANOR'S VICTORY. detain: tein Meteanren un doce the teins tet 
| \ on exteusive of Buildin, 
4. AURORA FLOYD. i pt — leaving a marginal value of 24,0001. Scand 
rc e Mortgage. 
5. JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. The Bonds are issued at 921 10s., per 10°l., of which 101. per cent. is 
6. The DOCTOR'S WIFE. payable on application, and the balance within one month after 
7. ONLY a CLOD. | This large block of Bubdings, designated a0 the Imperial Buildings, 
‘ ’ raw comprising Nos 1 to 10, iborn-viaduct, It of st bri 
8. Sir JASPER’S TENANT. the florid Italian style of architecture, with imposing end lofty sie 
9. TRAIL of the SERPENT. yeas Ged aonns three frontages, edjclntog yi pew Station of the 
ors on, Chatham, and Dovec Kailway, has been lately erected by the 
10. LADY’S MILE. Proprietors, 
11. LADY LISLE. THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND FINANCIERS (Limited). 
‘ - enn Established 2nd August, 1870. 
12. CAPTAIN of the VULTURE. The Bonds will be issued in amounts of 1,0002., 5002., and 1001 each, 
13. BIRDS of PREY. eae pe Pog FA! Jaly. 4% ie paganne-oenpens attached, 
ea ed Aina e al e Bankers’ of the Trustees on the 5th d 5 
14. CHARLOTTE’'S INHERITANCE. ri in onah your i Interest SS ‘Sth July. ier 
15, RUPERT GODWIN. favour of the Trustees for the bene&t of the Bondholders bes tors 
Bondholders, 
16. RUN to EARTH. prepared by Counsel (Mr Horton Smith), ry aay oq hy) 
17. DEAD SEA FRUIT pond er) of the Solicitors, Messrs, Crook & Smith, 173, Feuchurch- 
; : The Property securing the Mortgage Bondsis held by th 
18. RALPH the BAILIFF. direct from the Grown, for s term of 00 years, from June Sa tore a 
19. FENTON’S QUEST. considerable portion of the Premises is already let iu various Tenancies 
Q for 21 years certain, and propositions have been received for the ri 
20. LOVELS of ARDEN. moiaing perticns at the ay sentals The nat Income, — deduction 
‘ a ‘ od-rentand Taxes, &c., is calculated to ex: d 5,0001. 
4 ag tg a ong eh at —— be required ‘for the sorvige of the 
3 e r IND. \. e Proper 8 valued at 80,0001. b al \ 
cs 2 with Copy of the Deed, may be inspected at 7 Whitetell le 
23. MILLY DARRELL. po ead Ey General Deseri tion, with special Valuation by an 
; . - ience of Auctioneers, is , 
24. STRANGERS and PILGRIMS. in addition to the Mortgage Security. the Bonds are secured by the 
2%. LUCIUS DAVOREN. Association. Their Assets, under specific valuations made by inde- 
ndent Surveyors, amounted to upwards of 352, 0601. ry tJ 
» . rt , 0601. on 3ist . 
26. TAKEN at the FLOOD. it, while the total Liabilities at the same date were under ries 
27. LOST for LOVE. c Trustees 
28, A STRANGE WORLD. W - AauypAce SAR TSHAS. * a. os Stephen's Clad, estan 
.5.W., and Wa all, Wath-on-Dearne, Rot » York. 
29. HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. W. P. GASKELL, Esq , J.P., of Fulmer House. Pulmer, Slough. 
30. DEAD MEN'S SHOES [This day JOHN WRIGHT, Esq., J.P., Osmaston Manor, Derby. 
. wtih 4 > ones Bankers. 
“No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in ‘hand. | Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERI Y E: 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. 
By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


“ YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.” 


Extract from Lady Russell’s Preface. 


‘* Let them (the readers) remember that while he assails much which they reckon unass yf i i 
the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental progress of phe argh ier prema ella 


Notices of the Press, 
‘Lord Amberley has brought together within a convenient compass the result of much of th ti ifti i 
Oriental sacred literature has recently been subjected.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. Ee ee ee 


“ The idea gf the work is to trace out and compare the various external manifestations of the religious sentiment am 
various races of mankind, and then to inquire what common element, if any, they exhibit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. nee 


** We can entertain no doubt, after studying its pages, that its author was a keen critic, and a most extensive, diligent, and 


careful reader.” —Echo. 
London: Tritpyer & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


mf P 8’ co. ©. A 


“Some time ago, in a series of articles in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqualified praise of 
Messrs. Epps & Co.'s ‘ Prepared Cocoa.’ The opinion we then expressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities 
has been fully endorsed by the public, as shown in its increased and steadily increasing consumption. We 
believe that Messrs, Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the kind in the three kingdoms, and the total 
quantity of ‘ Prepared Cocoa’ consumed at the present time approaches four millions of pounds annually. This 
result is not surprising. The dietetic properties of native cocoa are well known, but in the form prepared by 
Messrs. Epps they are rendered additionally valuable, both on account of their increased nutritive power and 
digestible character. We rejoice to see the high opinion we originally held to have been so generally confirmed, 
and we again congratulate Messrs. Epps on the sound and valuable addition they have made to our not over 
lengthy list of dietetic foods.”—Ciril Service Gazette. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


“ LearneD, Cuatry, Useru..”—Atheneum. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV. and V. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, 


in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland — Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee —A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation’—Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England in the Thirteenth 
Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles L—The 
Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles Owen 
of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn 
— William, Abbot of Ramsey— A. H. Rowan — George 
Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James Sayers, the 
Carieaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
* Histoire des Médicins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s 
* Philology of the English Tongue "—Unpublished Poems by 
Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s 
Iey Mountains —Chap-Books—Lord Byron in Scotland— 
Welsh Language— Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The 
Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament —Burns's 
Ode on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books written by 
Mrs, Olivia Serres: ‘ The Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Polk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs 
and Drunkenness—Evil Bye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydro- 
phobia prevented — Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s 
Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer'’s Richelieu—‘‘ The Irish 
Brigade "—Thomas Deeker—Mrs. Siddons a Seulptor—Bar- 
ham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s *‘ Lost Leader” 
—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays — Emma 
Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry 
VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I. asa 
Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire Christ- 
mas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorsetehire— 
Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


| 
Popular and Proverbial Sayings. | 


“You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after the 
event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme— Robbing Peter to 
Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The English seemes ! 
a Foole and is a Foole. ' 





Philology. 
Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—*‘ Bloody” —Spurring — Nor for 
nets gre of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Pro- 
vi li lis—S. v. Z.—English Words 
compared with the Icelandic—Gingh The Termination 
Yin Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, 
and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shakspeare’s Name, 








Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hun- 
gary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The 
Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms éf English Sees— 
Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms 
—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia 
—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Pine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson— Marks on Porcelain — Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss 
Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate— 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical 
Vestments—Funeral Garlands—-The Cistercians—‘‘ Prester 
Jobn ” and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in 
the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of 
Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert's Burial-place— 
Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church— 
Sacred Vessels —A Roman Catholic Visitation in 1709— 
Episcopal Titles —St. George’s Lofte — Registrum Sacrum 
Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting Communion in 
the Church of England—The Title of Reverend—Consecra- 
tion ef Church Plate —“ Defender of the Faith” —The 
“ Breeches ” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii, 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval 
and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco— 
Catullus: “Hoc ut dixit’”—** Sandon ” (Horace)—Cicero— 
Lueus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History— 
The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington— 
Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian Statue 
in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred 
Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedferd-row. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian "Names — Pillar Posts — Hangieg in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession— Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant 
Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies—The Wordsworths 
—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections—Curiosities 
of Corporation Records —Spiritual Apparitions — The 
“Dial” System of Telegraphy—Professor Becker's ‘‘ Gal- 
lus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London Companies, or 
Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time—Gunpowder 
Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Summer— 
Whitsuntid Contrasts. 


Michael Christ 
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HENIX FIRE OF 
MBARD-STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, bh kn Mh erg 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
_ Secretaries, { SOHN: BROOMPIELD, 
. 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
TTISH UNION FIR 
S INSURANCE comune — 
London: 37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
HAs BEEN PAID as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
AOOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY TRE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £130,000, 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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H°® RNE’S POMPEIAN, DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT B HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHUROH -STREET, LONDON E.C. 
By Special Appointment to to His | Majesty the King of Italy. 


STAINED GLass “WINDOWS 


and CHUROH DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRIOK-STREBT, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prise Medal.—London and Paris. 
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STAMPING in COLO URS without CHARGE. — 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB 
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STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


A BEAL L SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE’S 

AL, mixed i, Wate: Effer- 
vescing in Soda or Potenk cooling x AE 
with Spirits, it supplies a delightful pom KOT stimulant, _ 
chasers should be earefal to ordet ROSE'S LIME JUICE CORI tat, 
all others being imitations. —~ Who Stores, 11, Casale 














IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
L®4 & PERRINS’ SAUCKE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN&S,.” 


be placed on every Bottle of Fences 
Ue after this date, and nd without which none 
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re 


November, 1874. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
° ont CORDIMESTS. —E LAZENBY & BON, Sole 
of the celebrated Receipts, and ——— “ the PIC 
SAUC. OES and CONDIMENTS 80 teas ond favoural 
a = name, beg to remind the Public that mh eae mores by 
teed as cutirely Unadulterated — 

-square = p street, Port: ; and 18, 
Trinity street, London. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The 
admirers of brated Sauce juested to 
Soave Tees ne Canes" Bod EApENEY & BON, beare the 


[pi aaresn’s | 8S FLUID MAGNFSIA, 
DITY of a STO: 
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NOV ELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. (60th Thousand. ) 


THE CHANNINGS. (25th Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
.VERNER’S PRIDE. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

BESSY RANE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW OF ASELYDYAT. 
OSWALD CRAY. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

ANNE HEREFORD. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

RED COURT FARM. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
PARKWATER. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
(The only Complete Edition.) 


EMMA. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
PRIDE. AND PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 
LADY SUSAN, and THE WATSONS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
NANCY. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER 
THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By BARONESS TAUTPHGUS 
(née MONTGOMERY). 


THE INITIALS. AT ODDS. 
QUITS. CYRILLA. 


By LADY G. FULLERTON. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. 
LADYBIRD. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


(Fifth Edition.) 


By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
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